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DEATH IS DEFEATED! 
ROBERT COLLYER 


In Tue Curistian Reaisrer, Easter number, April 10, 1884 


T IS NOT LONG since I had a letter from a friend, in which he told me of a visit he had 
| made to Stratford on the Avon, and then went on to say: “‘ Here is a man, a native of this 
town, dead and buried more than two hundred and fifty years, who is yet more intensely 
and entirely alive to-day than any man in England. We may all be dead who pretend to be 
alive, old friend; but he is not dead nor can he die.” 


Sad am &* 


OF COURSE my friend is right. Death is defeated in the fight with a man like Shakespeare 
and lost in the victory. The man gave commandment concerning his bones, but that was all 
he could do. He could not hide his soul in the grave when once that soul had done its work. 
The ancient sexton told Irving how he had glanced into the vault on a time and had seen a 
few fragments of the bones of the man they had once in Stratford; and this was all that was 
left, to his mind, of Shakespeare. 


am Fd am 


As HE SAID THIS, the man within the man was talking to a million men, touching them to 
the quick of their life, swaying them as willows sway in the wind, invading the innermost 
sanctuary of their hearts, holding himself at his own price, to be taken or left as supreme roots 
or seeds do which are to change the face of a kingdom, if we will have them, or leave the land 
a wilderness if we neglect them. 


& a & 


SUCH A MAN as this does not stand alone: he is simply a supreme instance of the truth 

I would make clear of the risen life. They are all living now, these great ones, and at work 

among us to a finer purpose than they were ever able to attain while they were bound to this 

body and the narrow enclosure of their personal life. They had to die that they might live 
to a grander purpose, and be delivered into the glorious liberty of the children of God. 
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BOSTON, MARCH 24, 1921 


Oh, Courage Immortal! 


ought to be iron in the soul of his disciples. 
He kept his courage high. If he had weak- 
ened before power, if he had shown the least sign of 
timidity in the presence of those who had life and 
death at their disposal, to-day we should be celebrat- 
ing some other spiritual leader of humanity. The 
world sees no worthiness in a man who is afraid. They 
will take bluster and bravado in a little man rather 
than thrift and cautionina bigman. They are right. 
Better the simulation of a good quality, lacking great 
worth though that sort of conduct be, than the con- 
cealment of an evil quality for the contemptible 
advantage of place and pelf in this world. 

We are shocked by the deadly cowardice that we 
find among all sorts of people. Men in business, 
ministers in parishes, women in clubs, politicians in 
parties,—there they go, a procession of trembling 
and stultifying beings whom God yet endowed with 
the gift of conscience and understanding. Morally 
they are always looking around the corner stealthily. 
Not one may escape with the plea that he is modest, 
not timid. It isn’t true. That was the excuse 
Erasmus offered. “I have always been cautious; I 
had rather die than cause a disturbance in the state.”’ 
Reason enough, this, for a man to be chary of so- 
called humanism. Martin Luther hit straight from 
the heart in the same crisis: “I hate your lies and 
deceptions. I am willing to die for speaking, but I 
am not willing to be silent before wrong.” God 
Almighty was in him ever. So the difference is plain 
between a dead soul stalking for a brief span in a 
living body, and an immortal soul who employed his 
perishing body as a resonant voice calling for the 
eternal courage that builds the world. 

That man is after Christ who has love without fear, 


(Yc THING IS SURE about Jesus Christ. It. 
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and who is sustained on high by the knowledge that 
he is going along with the universe. And after one 
has got courage in one’s own fibre it is one’s duty to 
pass it on by word and deed to a brother. That is 
the church’s business. So long as there are cringing 
creatures and fearsome nations, this immortal mes- 
sage of Kaster must be carried to the uttermost parts 
of the earth. It was for this we entered the World 
War The same thing prompts great Englishmen 
to rebuke a government policy that would make the 
spirit of the Irish cower. And we in America are 
watching lest intimidation be used against our needy 
Mexican neighbors. Christ taught that men were 
made to be not servants in the bondage of fear, but 
sons of God in the free might of their courage. Fora 
man can have lasting courage only in that which is 
righteous altogether. 
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Your Church Paper 


MINISTER came into the office the other day 

and remarked that TH REGISTER is the best 
paper secular or religious that comes to his desk, 
and that he read it from cover to cover with care 
and profit each week. Not every subscriber reads 
with such thoroughness. Why not? Material 
that finds a place in the columns is carefully 
selected and provides interesting reading. When 
magazines were fewer in number they were read 
more carefully. It is regrettable that periodicals 
are published to-day without the expectation that 
they will be read always from cover to cover. They 
are published to appeal to a variety of minds and 
tastes ; some readers prefer editorials, some descrip- 
tion and information, some news or stories. Those 
who make this paper wish it to carry a message 
that is worth reading, that can command a profit- 
able hour out. of the. busiest lives. 

Each home in America should have on the table 
within the reach of the young people not only the 
daily paper, the story magazine, and the scientific 
magazine, but a good religious journal. The re- 
ligious press exerts a wholesome, necessary in- 
fluence on American life. There is no college 
youth, no business or professional man, no honest 
toiler or home-maker who does not need to be 
familiar with the trend of religious thought found 
in a well-edited religious journal. Frequently a 
religious paper can give honest facts and comments 
when a secular paper cannot or does not. The 
secular press on account of heavy financial obliga- 
tion is prone to be a dependent concern. Co-oper- 
ate with us in our endeavor to increase the use- 
fulness of THE Recister. Letters of criticism and 
suggestion will be welcome to make the peer bet- 
ter and more helpful. 


The Unitarian Succession 


Re ARTHUR C. McGIFFERT, D.D., presi- 
dent of Union Theological Seminary, and for a 
number of years an authority on religious history, 
has an address in a recent symposium on ‘“‘The 
Problems of Religious Unity.” Dr. McGiffert, 
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speaking of those who came under the influence of 
the Protestant Reformation and who felt the newer 
estimate of men, says: ‘‘Many of them were hu- 
manists before they were Protestants. To them the 
ability and worth and independence of the natural 
man was a principle of profound importance, and 
because of that principle they rejected not only 
the old Catholic system but a considerable part of 
the Protestant system as well. They were repre- 
sented in the early seventeenth century by the 
Socinians, later by the good people misnamed 
Rationalists, and in modern times particularly by 
the Unitarians. What they chiefly revolted against 
was not the doctrine of the Trinity or a particular 
interpretation of the person of Christ, but the 
estimate of man and his needs traditional in Chris- 
tianity since the first century. 

“Both Socinians and Unitarians were at first 
devout believers in the authority of the Bible and 
appealed to it in support of their positions, but their 
interpretation of man was such as in the end to make 
infallible authority in religion as unnecessary as 
supernatural grace, and thus their break with the 
past became far more complete than the break 
produced by the Protestant Reformation.” Dr. 
McGiffert says that it was the line of succession— 
the Humanists, the Socinians, the Rationalists, and 
the Unitarians—who, through the ages, have fought 
for that cardinal Christian teaching, man’s divine 
worth. This was the great central purpose. The 
revolt against the Trinity was a by-product. Dr. 
McGiffert concludes that it is the Unitarians and 
their predecessors who have preserved from the 
beginning the soul of the teaching of Jesus, namely, 
the divinity of man. 


' Friends of Disorder 


HE NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION, under 
the direction of a committee which has been 
investigating the attitude of the churches on social 
questions, passes out a report from the chairman, 
that venerable gentleman who once was up to his 
times but is now remote, namely, Everett P. 
Wheeler, in which virtually all the denominations, 
from Roman Catholic to Presbyterian,—even to the 
Y. M. OC. A. and the Y. W. C’A.,—are charged with 
being influenced alarmingly by “an element which 
appears to be impatient with the slow and orderly 
process of political and economic evolution.” Asa 
matter of fact the few sporadic examples mentioned 
are only the extreme expression of that dissatisfac- 
tion with the “process” which is not “slow” but 
stationary. 
We have as little respect for the unmistakable 
radical as we have for such opinions as those of the 
National Civic Federation. That alarmist body 


_ extracts great sums of money from people who are 


cheated by either their lack of religion or their 
lack of knowledge, or by both. We have said before, 
this society does no good, but evil only, by such 
business. It is as reactionary in its stand on the 
great problem of industry as those few influential 


ones whom it denounces are revolutionary. We ad- 
_ vise people who are interested in brotherhood and 
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justice to put their money in the churches, and to 
attend upon the preaching of God’s word out of the 
mouths of consecrated, fearless, and wise prophets. 
We are sick of such friends of disorder as Mr. 
Everett P. Wheeler and Mr. Scott Nearing. The 
extremes meet. 


The Inaugural Bible 

PRIL 30, 1789, George Washington, in New 

York City, took the oath of allegiance as Presi- 
dent of the United States. St. John’s Lodge of 
Free and Accepted Masons of that city provided 
the Bible. The same book, having been carefully 
preserved by St. John’s Lodge, was used at the 
inauguration of President-Elect Harding. The 
thirteen provinces with three million people, of the 
days of Washington, have expanded into a mighty 
nation of one hundred and ten millions. Washing- 
ton, broad as his vision was of a greater America, 
by no means foresaw this day. He did not dream, 
hopeful as he was of the future of the new republic, 
that in a little over a century after his death 
America would be one of the three strongest na- 
tions on the globe. 

What changes we are witness to! Mr. Harding 
on his inauguration day looked out on a land dif- 
ferent from the land of Washington. Little except 
the inaugural Bible remains as it was then. Let 


“the scene shift as it will, the Bible endures. Neglect 


it, subject it to the searching analysis of scholars, 
strike out mythical characters, questionable epi- 
sodes, plays of fancy, uncanonical books; ridicule 
it, reduce it to the level of mundane philosophy and 
poetry, continue it as the sacred book of a peculiar 
people, insist that it is inspired to the last dotted 7 
and crossed t, hide it away in obscure dusty alcoves, 
make it anathema and consign it to the flames,—it 
still remains the most popular, the most read, the 
most influential, the best-selling book in the world. 
Washington could not be inaugurated until the 
officials in charge had bestirred themselves and 
found a Bible. President Harding could not be in- 
augurated without its sacred sanction. It is used 
when the child is christened; the marriage service 
is solemnized and burial rites are said with its holy 
authority. 

It has consoled the chosen few on whom descended 
the martyr’s crown. It has brought peace to multi- 
tudes of troubled souls throughout the ages. It has 
a romantic history no other book sacred or secular 
can claim. It is the sacred book of a great part of 
the civilized world. It was the inspiration of the 
old masters, the great composers, the builders of 
Amiens, Notre Dame, St. Peter’s, and Cologne. 
Men of most evil deeds have feared it, saintly souls 
have reverenced it. Kings on their thrones, serfs 
under their burdens have turned its pages and 
found solace there. It is the book of the ages, the 
most human book ever written, the most divine. 
And it is still the best interpretation of the ways 
of God to man. Remembering this, Mr. Harding 
may consider the act of pledging allegiance to his 
country on the honor of the Bible the most solemn 
act of his life. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE PROBLEM of disarmament was freshly 
| pressed to national attention last week by two 
events of international importance. One of these 
‘events was the action of the British Admiralty in 
reducing the naval estimates by about $50,000,000 and 
the adherence by the British Government to the “one- 
power” standard, as it was designated by the preceding 
First Lord of the Admiralty. Parallel with this gov- 
ernmental decision which seemed to mark the definite 
abandonment of the time-honored “two-power” meas- 
urement of British naval needs came the announce- 
ment by Baron Lee, First Lord of the Admiralty, in 
referring to President Harding’s suggestion of dis- 
armament in his inaugural address: “If an invitation 
comes from Washington, I am prepared to put aside 
all other business in order to take part in a business 
than which there can be nothing more pressing in the 
affairs of this world.” The other event was the move- 
ment launched by the Women’s World Disarmament 
Committee for a great national mass meeting in 
Washington on Easter afternoon for the expression 
of the sentiment of American womanhood for a ma- 
terial reduction of-the fighting forces of America as 
a phase of the disarmament of all the nations.. 
Coercion of Germany Sanctioned 
by Vote of Deputies and Commons 
Any doubt as to the attitude of the legislative bodies 
of France and Great Britain toward the measures 
adopted by the London conference for the coercion of 
Germany was removed last week, when the Chamber 
of Deputies and the House of Commons indorsed the 
decision by their votes. The French Deputies accorded 
a free hand to Premier Briand by voting 491 to 66 in 
approval of the occupation of cities on the right bank 
of the Rhine already effected. The Commons passed 
the Reparations bill, providing for a levy of 50 per 
cent. on German imports into Britain. While Ger- 
many was evidently preparing for a long period of 
passive resistance, the Allies extended the area of occu- 
pation by advancing their forces to a point only two 
and one-half miles from Essen. It was predicted in 
Paris at the beginning of the week that Essen itself 
would soon be included in the occupied German terri- 
tory. 
All-American Movement Stimulated 
by American Legion Meeting 
While the Entente was developing its policy for the 
coercion of Germany, a mass meeting held in New 
York under the auspices of the American Legion and 
other patriotic societies furnished a significant reve- 
lation of the state of the American mind on the issue. 
The meeting, one of the most notable public events in 
the history of the metropolis, was called to protest 
against the previous meeting held by citizens who criti- 
cised Allied policy in the Rhineland. This policy was 
characterized by the phrase “horrors of the Rhineland.” 
The second gathering, held last Friday, placed itself 
on record as opposed to any amelioration of the terms 
of peace imposed upon Germany and denounced the 
initiators of the preceding meeting as unpatriotic and 
un-American. The meeting enunciated the following 
principle: “On this solemn night, filled with the in- 
spiration born of the memories of gallant men, we have 
come to pledge ourselves that this nation shall vet be- 
come-a land of one tongue, one ideal, one flag.” The 
protest attracted country-wide attention as an expres- 
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sion of popular sentiment for the continuance of the 
solidarity between America and the Entente. 
Executions in Dublin Followed 
by Series of Bloody Reprisals 

An additional chapter in the history of the Teich 
question was begun last week, when the hanging 
of six Sinn Feiners in Dublin’ was followed by a 
series of reprisals in that and other centres of popula- 
tion. The executions in Mountjoy_Prison were made 
the occasion of a great demonstration by a large crowd 
which knelt in prayer in the street outside while the 
law was taking its course within. On the night of 
March 14 there was street-fighting in the streets of the 
Irish capital, precipitated by an attack on auxiliary 
police. Three civilians and a police cadet were found 
dead from bullet wounds after the disorders. In Cork 
on March 19 seven soldiers, one policeman, and seven 
civilians made up the toll of an ambush, of which the 
blowing up of a bridge, while three crown lorries were- 
crossing it, was a feature. On the same night there 
was a fresh outbreak of violence in Dublin, which was 
ascribed by the authorities to an ambush organized 
by Sinn Fein. At the beginning of the week it ap- 
peared that the end of the new upheaval of revolt and 
repression was not in sight. 
Great Britain Signs a Commercial 
Treaty with Soviet Russia 

The news last week that the counter-revolutionists in 
Russia had yielded Cronstadt, their last stronghold, to 
the Trotzky forces was preceded by another important 
development in Soviet affairs. That development was 
the signing, in London, of a treaty of commerce be- 
tween Great Britain and the Lenine-Trotzky régime. 
In accordance with previous information, it was 
pointed out in London that the agreement did not 
involve the recognition of the Soviet Government. Its 
provisions, it was explained, contemplated only the 
resumption of trade relations between the two coun- 
tries. Recent reports from Russia, bearing the appar- 
ent stamp of authenticity, indicate that the productive 
powers of Russia are paralyzed to an appalling extent. 
In this connection, the news was given out after the 
cabinet meeting in Washington on March 19 that the 
Department of Commerce had established an office 
in Riga, Latvia, which will cover Finland, Esthonia, 
and Lithuania, and “will pay particular attention to 
Russian trade.” 
Jury in Oklahoma Delivers a Verdict 
under the “Unwritten Law” in a Murder Case 

The “unwritten law” was applied under exceptional 
circumstances by a jury in Oklahoma last week. Twelve 
good men and true at Ardmore acquitted Mrs. Clara 
Smith Hamon, who had lived for -several years with 
Jake L. Hamon, a railroad man, oil promoter, and 
Republican politician of Oklahoma, and whom she re- 
cently killed. It was charged by the defence that 
the prosecution had been greatly stimulated by the 
financial interests with which Hamon was allied. The 
State’s attorneys, were headed by Attorney-General 
Prince Freeling, assigned to the case by the Governor 
of the State. For the defence, it was argued that 
Hamon, a married man with two children, had first . 
seduced the defendant, and then, in the course of time, 
had greatly humiliated, mistreated, and abused her. 
It was set up in behalf of Clara Hamon that she was 
justified in taking the law into her own hands and 
achieving freedom by killing her betrayer. After a 
trial that attracted wide attention and created a good 
deal of social and political commotion in Oklahoma, 
the jury on March 17 found Clara Hamon not ee 
and she was mae Sard released. 
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and as‘a day of display, is a profanation. 


witchcraft, and religious persecution. 


Film, Producers Agree to Tone Down 


the Suggestiveness of the “Movies” 

The moot question of the motion pictures was dis- 
cussed to some purpose in New York last week. At 
the end of the conference between the reformers and the 
producers, it was announced that a group of the men 
who control the industry had pledged themselves to 
eliminate such elements as “sex appeal, crime, nudity, 
and sacrilege—but especially sex appeal”—from pro- 
ductions. In return for this promise of good conduct, 
it was intimated that Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts, superin- 
tendent of the International Reform Bureau, had con- 
sented to hold in abeyance his demand for a Federal 
censorship law. Observers of “movie” politics were 


- asking themselves after the conference, “What will 


the close-up be?” 
A Great Young Man of America 
Passes his Eighty-seventh Milestone 

Newspapers throughout the country noted with more 
than ordinary comment last Sunday the occurrence 
of the eighty-seventh birthday of Charles William 
Eliot. In a tribute to the young veteran of the higher 
education in America, Henry W. Holmes, Dean of the 
Graduate School of Education in Harvard University, 
said to the president emeritus: “President Eliot has 


- been in a true sense an educational leader for the 


nation. The educational policies he introduced into 
Harvard College have been taken up not only by 
other collegiate institutions but also by the schools 
and he has had besides a profound influence through 
his direct leadership in school affairs.” On his eighty- 
seventh birthday Dr. Eliot continued to display the 
amazing mental activity which had characterized him 


through the preceding decade of his life—the years 


generally regarded as “declining.” a. T, 


Brevities 


We stand on the shore of the untraversed sea and strive 
to imagine life on the other side. Faith can cross the 
gulf. Faith assures us that the Great Father of All Souls 
is there, that departed friends are there, that some day 
we, too, shall embark and make a safe voyage. 

» 

Easter is one Sunday when church-going is popular. 
Churches are filled with persons who have not attended 
during the year. They go because it is the thing to go. 
They will also display recent fashions, which is what 
Easter means to many. To consider Easter as the only 
Sunday in the year when it is necessary to go to church, 
If kept at all, 
it should be kept as a sacred festival of the triumphal 
conclusion of the mission of Jesus on earth. 

R 

The Bible has been made to support slavery, polygamy, 
Now, Prof. Arthur 
W. Calhoun, formerly of Clark University, comes forward 
and declares that the New Testament teachings were 
Bolshevistic and that Christ was the forerunner of Lenine. 
Early Christianity, he declares, was the exact prototype 
of Bolshevism. Surely the Bible is a versatile authority. 

; ¥ 

Bernard Shaw defines the middle-class man as fol- 

lows: “One who can read and write and do arithmetic, 


_ who has had a business training—which means going 


into an office—and who, when he does not know what 


to do, does what was done before, and if he cannot do 
it goes bankrupt.” 
per e 


Figures indicate that eighty-five 
ent. of the men referred to go bankrupt once, and 
ive per cent. of them twice. Frequently itis a 
Som 
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minor defect that keeps men in the middle class. It 
would be worth while to discover the defect and cor- 
rect it. z 


Whiting Williams, in an article entitled “Making 
Everybody Happy with the Open Shop” in the maga- 
zine 100%, says that in the drive for the open shop we 
must be sure (1) that it is a fight for the open shop 
and not for the closed non-union shop; (2) that it is not 
a fight- against the principle of co-operation among 
workers in the form of unionism; (3) that the upshot 
of the campaign is calculated to give the workers in 
the open shop just about as fair treatment and as de- 
sirable working conditions as they believe they could 
enjoy under the closed shop. 

x 

A religious paper prospers by loyalty to its convictions. 
Readers are decent folk, who like steadfastness as much 
as sound judgment. Our neighbor Zion’s Herald rebukes 
the abomination of the “second coming,” and some few 
discontinue their paper. Then descend showers of letters, 
of which this is a sample :— 

I read that a brother cancelled his subscription because of 
your stand on the question of premillennialism. This is in keep- 
ing with the type that refuses to pay to the local church because 
the preacher does not preach some favorite doctrine. ‘To offset 
this cancellation please send your paper to a good, deserving, 
progressive friend of mine, whose name and address I am sending 
you, and find check enclosed to cover the subscription. 

z 

“A writer is greatly exercised over the fact that 
Texas Baptists refuse to enter into co-operative move- 
ments. He says: ‘Denonfinational isolation is the 
program of these people, and events will show 
whether it is possible for a denomination to succeed 
permanently while holding such an attitude.” Mean- 
while Texas Baptists continue to grow perhaps more 
rapidly than any other religious body in the country.” 
So says the Watchman-Examiner. Not knocking or 
anything, but what does grow most rapidly, in nature 
or human nature? The best? Or what? 

» 

A minister thinks we were severe about dying churches. 
It may be we were also rather harsh about ministers 
wasting their days. Somehow soft words in this matter 
get us nowhere. We have also called the people to re- 
pentance. It is their sin,—poor church attendance. Dr. 
Charles E. Jefferson is right: ‘‘A minister deserted by his 
people dies. He dies by inches. No man can preach 
with sustained fire and hope where people show by their 
desultory attendance that public worship is to them one 
of the incidentals or electives of life. Nothing will so 
surely take the spring and snap out of a man as speaking 
on great themes to empty pews. It makes a man pre- 
maturely old.” . 

The investigations of Sir Oliver Lodge into the phenom- 
ena of spiritism have strengthened his faith in human 
destiny. Hesays: ‘This planet surely is not going to fail. 
Its destinies have been more and more intrusted to us. 
For millions of years it labored, and now it has produced 
a human race—only recently arrived, only partly civil- 
ized, but already it has produced Plato and Newton and 
Shakespeare; and it has been the dwelling-place of Christ. 
Surely it is going to succeed, and in good time be the 
theatre of such a magnificent development of human 
energy and power and joy as to compensate, and more 
than compensate, for all the pain and suffering, all the 
blood and tears, which have gone to prepare the way.” 

we 

Church-going in Baltimore, Md., is more popular 

than the most sanguine supposed. We are told that on 


y 
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Sunday, January 30, the congregations of 349 churches 
were counted, morning and evening, and the total 
number of attendants was 207,180. The congregations 
of 250 churches were not counted, but it is assumed 
that these churches had at least 80,000 present. This 
would bring the total up to 287,180. It was estimated 
that 50,000 people attended both morning and evening 
and this would bring the net attendance down to 
237,180. The population of Baltimore is 734,000. A 
small estimate of children and invalids would be 1384,- 
000. This would leave 600,000, and 237,180 of these 
were in the church services on January 30. 
x 

Rey. Charles M. Sheldon says a minister does his full 
work when he does his full duty by his young people. 
Hear him: “All the minister has to do is to accept 
the organization and adapt himself to it by every pos- 
sible means. The young people’s organization is a fact. 
It is the most enthusiastic form of religious expression 
known to this century. All the minister has to do is 
to accept the fact and work with the organization. 
The most fruitful results of any young man’s ministry 
to-day will come from his enthusiastic, joyful connec- 
tion with the organization of our young people that is 
best fitted to do the work of his own parish. Three 
hours every Sabbath night spent with his young peo- 
ple’s society will be more fruitful of results in the next 
ten years than three days spent in the preparation of 
a second sermon for the Sabbath evening preaching- 
service.” wy 


A newspaper advocate of keeping the law, the New 
York Hvening Mail, rebukes the loose citizen as fol- 
lows: “The man who now thwarts the law of his coun- 
try by buying whisky knows that it has been obtained 
either under false pretences or that it has been stolen: 
there is no other way of obtaining it except through 
the bribery of public officials. He is deliberately en- 
couraging the breaking of many more laws than the 
Volstead Law: he is indirectly responsible for such 
murders as that of Monk Eastman. Yet he parades 
himself as a good citizen who is horrified when some 
half-idiotic creature preaches the overthrow of the con- 
stitution. The constitution can survive the verbal at- 
tacks of the demented. It cannot survive the moral 
degeneration of our own citizens, which is what open 
defiance of the laws made under it would mean 
eventually.” 

x 

An Easter message is in the words spoken a while ago 
by Woodrow Wilson. If they suggest a contrast between 
then and now, they also contain that deathless quality 
which will bring us out to even brighter days and nobler 
duty fulfilled than we knew when the President was speak- 
ing to the praise of this Nation. ‘Many men, I know, 
particularly of our own generation,” he said, “have won- 
dered at some of the dealings of Providence, but the wise 
heart never questions the dealings of Providence, because 
the great, long plan, as it unfolds, has a majesty about it, 
and a definiteness of purpose, an elevation of ideal, .which 
we were incapable of conceiving as we tried to work things 
out with our own short sight and weak strength. And 
now that we see ourselves part of a great nation united, 
powerful, great in spirit and in purpose, we know the great 
ends which God, in His mysterious Providence, wrought 
through our instrumentality. ... We have been allowed 
to become strong in the Providence of God that our 
strength might be used to prove, not our selfishness, but 
our greatness, and if there is any ground for thankfulness 
in a day like this, I am thankful for the privilege of self- 
sacrifice, which is the only privilege that lends dignity 
to the human spirit.” 
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. him was his refreshing straightforwardness. 
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Chale: Hargrove 


To the Editor of Tur CuristiAn RecisTEr :— 

I have been especially interested in the review by 
Dr. Sullivan of the Life of Charles Hargrove. It is 
interesting as showing the impression such a life makes 
on an American and also one who has passed along 
part at least of the same road. Of the Leeds life, I 
know something by hearsay, but the description by 


Rey. Miles Hanson is striking, as coming from one who ~ 


was at that time outside Unitarian borders. It con- 
firms the impression I had gained from Unitarian 
friends. 

There are one or two points, however, it would be 
almost impossible to convey in biography to any one 
who did not really know the man himself. The Life 
has been written by a minister and in this case has been 
reviewed by ministers. Your readers may like to know 
how he impressed a layman. My father had many op- 
portunities of meeting Charles Hargrove, especially on 
the committee of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. He always respected him very much and 
enjoyed his company. If I remember rightly, they 
fought side by side in one or two denominational bat- 
tles. What my father always particularly liked about 
He never 
beat about the bush, but went straight to the point, 
and when occasion required called a spade a spade. 


He never trimmed, and always took quite definitely the . 


line that he believed to be true. But even in contro- 
versy he retained the courtesy of a gentleman of the 
mid-Victorian age. Indeed it is a private theory of 
mine that it was “the nine years’ seclusion in the Roman 
Catholic Church which helped to preserve in him this 
Old World charm. It was no love of fighting for its 
own sake, but a stern sense of obligation to stand for 
the truth as he saw it that led him into the lists. His 
sensitive nature in fact recoiled from controversy. He 
had a most delightful sense of humor of a quiet, subtle 
kind. I have known him open a speech with a joke, 
uttered with a countenance unmoved except for a 
twinkle in his eye, and lead his audience in a remark- 
ably short time to heights to which few attain. 

“From Authority to Freedom” is most concerned 
about the early tragedy and anguish of his life. It is 
this part that arrests the reader, who is perhaps in- 
clined to underestimate the joy and happiness of his 
life as a Unitarian minister in Leeds. -His scrupulous 
honesty prevented him from ever professing more than 
he believed. Perhaps his tendency, as a result, was to 
profess much less than he believed. He may not have 
experienced the ecstasy of a conventional saint, but in 
his appreciation of nature he experienced the same 
kind of rapture. Let his daughter describe this: “In 
God as the Infinite Spirit pervading all things, as 
the Presence whose dwelling is the light of setting 
suns, he had a belief that nothing could shake, for he 
felt it behind the phenomena of mountain and moor 


-and forest, and his face would light up with solemn 


ecstasy as he contemplated the beauty of the world” 
(p. 358). In his home life he certainly showed a great 
love of fun and a large share of radiant, joy and even 
buoyant light-heartedness. Most wonderful of all was 
his deep affection for his family, his almost maternal 
love and solicitude for all children, and his intense 
compassion for suffering, 
‘CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 


E. Rosauinp Lug. 


LETTERS tote EDITOR || 
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Song of the Risen Soul 
CAROLINE L. DODGE 

Far back in the dawn of creation 

\ Hre the human race began, 
“God moved on the face of the waters” 
And dreamed of the soul of man. 
And the dream God dreamed at the dawning, 
He guided, the ages through, 
Shaping, directing, uplifting, 
Making his dream come true. 
From protoplasmic meandering 
To the tiny electron’s flame, 
A something deathless was forming, 
Something without a name. 
Till I by my earthly body, 
Imprisoned and held in thrall, 
Awoke, leaped up, and hearkened, 
Alert to the spirit’s call. 
Yet sometimes, I know, when in silence 
My body lay fast asleep, 
I slipped the leash and went roaming, 
Some heavenly tryst to keep. 
And finally came the summons 
I dreaded yet longed to hear, 
My call to the “many mansions,” 
And with never a thought of fear, 
Joyfully then replying, 
Quickly I dropped all care, 
Flung off my fleshly wrappings, 
And took the path of the air. 
"Twas the call of love, I answered, 
‘The breath of my life-to-be, 
As up through the tenuous ether, 
I mounted untrammelled, free. : 
Yea! I took the wings of the morning 
And traversed the infinite blue, 
For I am the flower of creation, 
The dream of a God come true. 


The Job of Being a Mother 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher in a lively interview describes 
the difference between French and American children 


MRS. MARY M. DAVIS 


N AMERICAN MOTHER, Dorothy Canfield 
ZN Fisher, speaks through TH Recisrer to other 
American mothers who face the problems of 
rearing their children. To her insight and common 
sense many American mothers will pay tribute. 
Through her influence an army of American children 
should have their feet set in a path leading to a high 
goal. f 

Mrs. Fisher was brought up partly in France, partly 
in America. She has two children, a boy and a girl. 
She has followed the same plan with them. To choose 
the best points of each country’s method of child-train- 
ing is her plea to American mothers,—to combine the 
viewpoints of both countries into one method which 
will be better rounded than either. 

In Mrs. Fisher’s opinion, American mothers lack 
endurance in carrying out their job. Americans, she 
says, can do anything, rise to any emergency, if they 
are not asked to keep to the scratch too long. Con- 
sider, on the other hand, the endurance of France, in 
matters high and low, large and small. To keep on 
the job, end unseen,—can’t the mothers of this coun- 
try come up to the need? “Because,” Mrs. Fisher de- 
clares, “it is just the plain straight quality of un- 
wavering, steadfast endurance which is the key to the 
whole situation.” 

In her description of French children, Mrs. Fisher 
has the middle class in mind; not the so-called work- 
ing-class with which she has come less in contact, nor 


yet the very wealthy class which always makes a coun- 
try of its own, no matter what the nationality. Mrs. 
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Fisher says that the first difference that strikes the 
American mother going into a French home is the 
formal manners of the children. As a matter of course 
every French child has entire self-possession, entire 
lack of awkward self-consciousness. ‘The reason? On 
every occasion the child knows precisely what to do. 
It wasn’t born knowing. All babies are equal, at the 
beginning, in their lack of knowledge. The French 
child has been taught, successfully taught, until he 
is sure of himself. And taught by whom? By his 
mother. Mrs. Canfield says: “French children are 
not more gentle-hearted than American children, but 
as a result of their training they are vastly more agree- 
able for strangers to meet. Can the average American 
mother rely comfortably upon her children going 
through even the simplest social contact with their 
elders without anxious coaching beforehand? The 
average American youngster out of school hours 
‘whoops it up.’ If his mother has callers, isn’t she, 
nine times out of ten, thankful if he does not enter 
the house like a whirlwind? By learning the alphabet 
of what to do in all affairs, beginning from the time he 
is a baby, the French child escapes the darkness which 
overshadows the adolescence of many a sensitive young 
American.” 


“All Right; It Will Do” 

The task is simplified for the French by a national 
background, a certainty that children should act ac- 
cording to fixed standards. [French mothers cannot 
conceive of children acting otherwise. Such a national 
background grows only little by little. 

In France, children are expected to take their share 
in the social life of the family. The homely question 
of an American mother is, “How can a French mother 
be sure her child will be passably presentable if called 
in without inspection?” The answer is again, the 
national will to be presentable—plus aprons. Aprons 
play a very important part in French national life. 
Boys and girls alike wear them. By undoing two but- 
tons at the back of its neck a child stands forth rea- 
sonably presentable. 

Mrs. Fisher remarks the child at the table. For ex- 
ample, in France hot soup is always an important part 
of the evening meal. By no means are all French chil- 
dren natural-born soup-eaters. Their elders have a be- 
lief that soup is a part of every child’s life. Children 
eat it as a matter of course. With us it isn’t soup 
for supper, but cereal for breakfast. What is the dif- 
ference? Every American mother has met objections 
to cereals from her children. What is the result? 

“In France,” says Mrs. Fisher, “it is natural for 
boys to thrill over literary triumphs as well as over 
basket-ball. In French schools there are countless 
eager young students, as finely tuned to the standards 
in the arts as their fathers before them were. Many of 
our boys are deaf, dumb, and blind to culture. They are 
afraid of being ridiculed, of being called ‘mollycod- 
dles’ if they show an interest in the fine arts. The 
inherent capabilities of the boys of both nations are 
the same. Where lies the fault?” 

‘In France, more is expected of young students than 
in this country. They put forth a steady, unremitting 
effort, and results prove there is no overstrain. French 
students are not allowed to fall below the standards. 
On the other hand, among us we hear, “All right; it 
isn’t as good as it might be, but it will do.” Mrs. 
Fisher says this is a sure sign of flabby fibre. ‘In 
France, the poorest notebook in school is neater than 
the best in the corresponding grades in this country. 
And in the matter of language, French children learn 
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to use their own tongue correctly and with exquisite 
shadings, and they begin on their first school-day.” 

Mrs. Fisher does not like the French “mother cult,” 
the French ideal of obedience. ‘The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating,” she says, and in the wake of 
unreasoning obedience follows persons — hopelessly 
“family bound,” incapable of deciding questions for 
themselves. The mothers who demand obedience get, 


AS MUCH AT HOME IN FRANCE AS HERE 


Mrs. Fisher knows the inner life of the middle-class 
people over there, and her lessons in the upbringing 
of children, while likely to arouse sharp difference of 
opinion, are taken from home life as she saw it; more- 


over, she has her own children. 


as children grow up, a pretence always, however 
prettily the pretence may be carried out. Quite an- 
other kind of reverence does she herself hope for from 
her own son, even if in after years he forgets to give 
her a bouquet on her birthday! 

It is the praiseworthy pages from French custom 
that Mrs. Fisher urges on the attention of American 
mothers, together with the ability of French mothers 
to teach their children whatever they undertake. She 
admires the unconscious French manners of the chil- 
dren, envies their spotlessness, but above all their 
steadfastness. 

In our conversation the principal thing Mrs. Fisher 
impressed upon me was not only that American 
mothers should take helpful pages from the French 
methods of bringing up children, but that French 
mothers should look across the Atlantic and learn 
from our ways.. “Of what use,” she says to French 
mothers, “is studious application without red-blooded 
health? Take lessons from America in bold courage, 
the spirit of fair play, spontaneity, and initiative in 
getting what seems desirable!” That is certainly a 
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pithy tribute to this motherhood of ours. “French 
women work harder than we do,” Mrs, Fisher declares, 
“but there are fewer invalids among them. Their en- 
durance, their greater disregard for physical comfort 
brings them better health than all our hot-water in- 
stallations.” 

I had read Mrs. Fisher’s book on “Self-Reliance,” so 
I asked: “What is your solution of the modern problem 
of young people overstepping the old conventional 
rules, which the older generation strictly adhered to? 
Is it self-reliance rather than parental authority ?” 

Mrs. Fisher replied: 
should not be overlooked. Of course the answer is not 
parental authority, after a child is grown.” 

“Ts it the fault of the mothers who should have begun 
to teach their children self-reliance and mens decision, 
as far back as their babyhood ? ee 

“Pm afraid I do think it is the fault of the mothers,” 
said Mrs. Fisher, regretfully, adding with sympathy, 
“but don’t you suppose the whole problem may be one 
result of the war? Don’t you suppose that many 
mothers had their hearts so torn by war conditions 
that they didn’t keep close-enough watch?” 

“Do you think,” I said, “even in a case where wrong 
methods have been used by a mother, through misun- 
derstanding, that a child, half grown, would respond 
quickly to a better method, if a mother should see her 
mistakes ?” 

“He would respond with surprising quickness,” said 
Mrs. Fisher, with conviction; “but the mother must 
plant the seed of self-reliance if she wants the best 
results, and the seed of self-development.” 

“Take, for example, a little boy who is unusually 
wilful, unusually bent upon his own way, who wakes 
up in the morning with a mind apparently ungrooved 
by past lessons or admonitions, ready to do battle afresh 
for what he wants,” I suggested. 

“But all energy is so valuable,” said Mrs. Fisher, 
with laughter in her gray eyes. “Isn’t it a mother’s 
job to direct that energy? If it is in wrong channels, 
to divert it into right ones?” 

“One comfort that mothets may take to themselves,” 
I said, “is that there must be some power for good 
in just plain motherhood. Statistics say that a larger 
percentage of orphan babies die even though they have 
the best-trained hospital attention, than babies who 
have mothers, even mothers too ignorant or careless to 
give them proper care. There is a deep bond—it is a 
comfort to feel that.” 

“That,” said Mrs. Fisher, “is one of the very points 
I am bringing out in my new book, ‘The Brimming 
Cup.” Do you know the reason? A physician who 
has had many hospital babies in his care tells me it is 
the constant watchfulness, instinctive to every mother. 
Nobody watches a baby as does its own mother.” 

It was a cheering word. I asked, “And if that watch- 
fulness could be kept up, in big things and little things, 
and could be used not to enforce unwilling and abject 
obedience, but to guide by wise suggestion a child’s 
inner development, would self-reliance grow equal to 
any emergency in life?” 

“That’s the idea,” said Mrs. Fisher, with conviction. 
“That’s what I have set my heart on ‘for my own chil- 
dren. And don’t think,” she added, “that I believe 
being a mother is an easy job. There is no job more 
difficult or complex. It’s not even cheerful at times. 


But what job is bigger or more worth while? I look — 
around at my friends without children, and however 

big their place in the world, I pity them! They know : 
nothing of the greatest calling, that of begs tha. 


mother !” 


“It is a grave problem, and - 
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| sede IS A SEASON of memory and anticipa- 
tion. We reflect on an immortal past and antici- 
pate an immortal future. It is to dear familiar voices 
that we wish to give hearing. We are publishing in 
this issue some of the news, opinions, and ideals that 
have made the Unitarian Church a spiritual power and 
THE REcIsTER an influential religious journal. Certain 
living influences persist through the years. When we 
call to mind the clear-thinking editors of former times, 
Thomas J. Mumford, S. W. Bush, Samuel J. Barrows, 
_and Charles G. Ames, and such contributors as William 
Ellery Channing, Robert Collyer, Edward Everett Hale, 
_ James Freeman Clarke, and James Martineau, we do not 
wonder that when we turn back to the precious old files 
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Birth of the Flowers 


MARGARET JUDKIN © 


The loveliest, brightest days are come, the gayest of the year; 

The bluebird heralds their approach with music soft and clear; 

The south wind kisses the fair cheek of the young, blushing 
Spring, 

And in her ear his welcome kind he now is whispering. 


Sweet Spring! with eager joyfulness I hail thee once again, 
And bid adieu with lightened heart to Winter’s sombre reign ; 
I gladly catch his parting breath, and mark his closing eye,— 
Impatient for a gentler air and for a softer sky. 


Thou comest with thy gifts to deck this Eden home of ours; 

The streams leap free at thy approach, the earth grows bright 
with flowers; 

They creep along the water’s side, and make their toilet there, 

‘And don the green robes gracefully which Nature gives to wear. 


The columbine is swinging its little crimson bell, 

And moss cups, meet for fairy lips, are springing in the dell, 
’Mid lilies delicately white; and there are sunny spots 
Along the river-bank all bright with wild forget-me-nots. 


Who could be sad when ever on is ringing in his ear 
The laugh of merry-hearted Spring, the favorite of the Year,— 
When she will lead him gently forth, even in his heaviest hours, 
And sweetly teach him happiness from her bright books the 
flowers? 
[From THr CHRISTIAN RnGistHR, April 12, 1879] 


The Best Easter 


[An Editorial] 


church. For many centuries it has been 
sacred to the memory of a cheering event 


ak O-MORROW is one of the great days of the 


‘which suggests some of the brightest hopes and 
deepest joys of the Christian heart. 
Christmas, perhaps, Easter is the most eagerly an- 


Excepting 


ticipated and most heartily welcomed... . 
Millions seem to be satisfied with celebrating the 
anniversary of the resurrection of the body of 


___ Jesus, while they should not exult with their whole 
hearts until the spirit of Christ, buried not for 


‘three brief days, but for eighteen long centuries, 


a 


Easter: From the Pages of THE REGISTER’S Yesteryears 


TUM eee eee 


we find abundant examples of the best in church jour- 
nalism. 

For this Easter number of THE REGISTER we have 
selected an editorial by that original thinker and bril- 
liant writer, Thomas J. Mumford; a sermon by Robert 
Collyer; a poem by Margaret Judkin; and an article 
by Edward A. Horton, who is still active in service. 
We also add a description of Easter of the year 1868, as 
the day was observed in various Unitarian churches. 
In these days of looking forward, our friends will be 
glad to look backward, for the fathers had strong faith 
and clear conceptions of the spiritual meaning of the 
resurrection. We can do no better than to call to mind 
their characters. 


SUT 


beneath mountains of forms and superstitious 
errors, is also disentombed. 

Jesus said, call no man master, and be not ye 
called rabbi; but those who claim to be successors 
to the fishermen of Galilee reside in spacious pal- 
aces and wear the highest titles. The church of 
him who was meek and lowly of heart is often as 
fond of badges of temporal distinction as the world 
whose foe it professes to be. His Excellency finds 
a rival in His Holiness; there are lords spiritual; 
and the honorables have at least their equals in 
earthly dignity in the right reverend fathers in 
God. 

Jesus recognized the right of private judgment, 
saying, “Why even of yourselves judge ye not what 
is right?” The church has too often lost this spirit 
of free and fearless inquiry. We are required to 
receive the interpretations of fallible men whose 
opinions are recorded in Articles of Religion, Con- 
fessions of Faith, or Papal Decrees. ... Jesus 
taught human brotherhood. Yet we have fashion- 
able Christian churches where earthly distinctions 
are recognized, and a spirit of aristocratic exclu- 
Siveness prevails. There is intellectual caste as well 
as social barriers, and even so-called liberal Chris- 
tians sometimes proudly deny that their faith is 
adapted to the ignorant and vulgar masses, as if 
such a failure to meet the wants of the common 
people would be its glory and not its burning 
shame. 

We do not object to Easter flowers and music if 
they are regarded as only the confectionery of 
Christianity, the sweetmeats of the soul, while its 
daily bread is living habitually near to God in self- 
reasoning love for even the least of his children. 
Let us not overrate what is outward. John G. 
Whittier keeps a more acceptable Easter than Pius 
Ninth. The plainest Quaker meeting, where de- 
vout men and humane women meet in silence to 
listen to a Divine voice, is as truly a Christian 
church as any cathedral with its imposing ritual 
and artistic music. “The body without the spirit 


is dead.” 
[Reyv. Thomas J. Mumford, April 12, 1873] 
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Easter and the Sunday-school 
REV. EDWARD A. HORTON 


ASTER SHOULD MEAN a great deal for the 
K Sunday-school and for the children, and through 

them should mean a great deal for adult life. 
There is perhaps no brighter feature of the day than 
the sight of scores of children carrying flowers to 
their homes from the church, or the spectacle of- masses 
of children singing the sweet Christmas carols... . 
They look forward to it with happy anticipation and 
engage in it with joy. The influence creeps into the 
home and daily conversation and colors even the church 
life. But there are three phases I should like to con- 
sider :-— 

I. Turn Grounps.—Easter should be observed by 
Sunday-schools because it seems to stand for a summit 
in the winter’s climb of instruction. Further, the op- 
portunity is afforded in this channel to emphasize the 

‘spirit above the letter. Through the previous weeks 
there has been a detail education, which was quite 
necessary; and yet in the midst of it a child may be 
led to forget the supreme object of Sunday-school, 
which is to provide “life more abundantly.” ... 
There is no obstacle to any broad-minded person suf- 
ficiently high to prevent him from joining heartily in 
these observances. 

II. Tur Form.—It would always be a great aid 
to church life and a bright event if the observance 
of Easter could be placed more fully in the hands of 
the Sunday-school, with the congregation called in to 
co-operate. There should besometime during the day 
in the main auditorium of the church a carol service, 
with the children at the centre, carrying on the exer- 
cises and singing the carols and interpreting the day. 
.. . The great point in this matter, and which we are 
apt to lose sight of, is the impression which scenes like 
this and similar exercises have, not only upon children, 
but upon individuals at large. ... There is also a 
good repute for hospitality and vigor diffused in any 
community when a church maintains frequent exer- 
cises of this kind. But whether in the church or chapel, 
the service should be bright, prompt, hearty, and 
joyous. 

III. Som Lessons.—If one were talking to an as- 
semblage of children such as we have indicated, certain 


& 
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lessons would come to our minds. We might say there 
are five “L’s.” ; 

First, the Lesson of Life. Easter teaches that great 
fact above almost everything else. The grain of wheat 
in the mummy’s hand springs to life when sown in 
the furrow of three thousand years after its deposit in 
the sepulchre. The much-trodden piece of ground 
yields blades of grass right speedily as soon as fenced 
in. The wound heals, sick patients recover, and ex- 
istence mends itself constantly. The cure for most of 
our troubles is not less life but more,—a _ positive 
golden thought for a negative leaden one. 

Second, the Lesson of Liberty. Easter teaches this 
with marked force. Seeds burst their confines, 
dumb brooklets break into voice, sleeping earth arises, 
and all nature shakes off its bonds. True freedom is 
necessary for man as for nature. 

Third, the Lesson of Law. Here is a good time in 
which to show children that there is one great throne, 
and on it sits law. The changes in nature at spring- 
time are all governed by cause and effect, miracles 
as they seem to be. What we wish to attain by way 
of spiritual development or the acquisition of greater 
gifts of character does not come by bursts of accidental 
impulse. Easter might seem to be an exception because 
of its bounteous outbreak of power, but the day teaches 
the grandeur and mighty scope of order. 

Fourth, the Lesson of Loyalty. Easter teaches this 
by telling us that everything that rises to seek the 
light does so by virtue of loyalty to its true nature. 
Jesus and the resurrection are interpreted most deeply 
by this thought... . 

Fifth, the Lesson of Love. The offerings of love are 
the vestibules of immortal responses. That is, the 
saying of Jesus is always true: “Greater love hath no 
man than this that he lay down his life for his friend.” 


_One might cite here the story of “Silas Marner,” where 


the miser’s despair over the loss of his gold was re- 
moved at last by the introduction of a little child into 
his life. “Where love is, there God is,” so says Tol- 
stoi; and so said before him the voice of one who came 
to proclaim the omnipotence of deathless affection. 
Love is the light that transfigures Easter. Because 
Jesus so loved mankind, there came the death and the 
victory over death. Love maintains life, liberty, law, 
and loyalty in their full place and power. 
[In the issue of March 30, 1893] 


News of the Church — Easter Sunday Observance, A.D. 1868 


From all sections we learn that Haster 
was celebrated more generally than ever 
before. In Boston the various churches 
were beautifully decorated and the min- 
isters preached sermons appropriate to 
the day. Rey. Dr. Lathrop officiated in 
Dr. Bellows’s pulpit, New York, and Dr. 
Osgood had his usual interesting floral 
celebration for the children. In Newport, 
R.I., upon the altar in front of the pulpit, 
there were very beautiful bouquets, and 
appropriate mottoes on the walls. Rev. 
T. C. Brooks preached an appropriate ser- 
mon, and at the close, paid a tribute to 
Mr. Marsh, the late teacher of the High 
School who died during the previous 
week, 

At Rey. EB. E. Hale’s church there was 
a crowd in the afiternoon. The interior 
was made beautiful and attractive by a 


collection of flowers, said to have excelled 
everything ever seen before on such occa- 
sions. Hanging-baskets filled with moss, 
leaves, and blossoms were suspended from 
gas-burners on and above the galleries, 
while a magnificent festoon of flowers and 
green, nearly touching the ceiling over- 
head, extended beyond the pulpit, which 
was capped by a superb basket and lit- 
erally almost covered with bouquets and 
garlands of unsurpassably vivid coloring 
on either side. The music was very fine, 
and included many appropriate pieces. “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth’ was 
given with beautiful effect. Reading of 
the Scriptures, singing of hymns, and 
prayer constituted the services, which 
were equally appropriate and striking. 
Several children were baptized by Mr. 
Hale, with water from the Holy Land. 


Rev. Rush R. Shippen preached in the 
morning at Westminster Street Church, 
Providence, and at the City Hall in the 
evening. Rey. Arthur M. Knapp of the 
First Congregational Unitarian Society 
also had appropriate services. At the 
Stone Chapel, in this city, the music, ser- 
mon, and all the services had reference to 
this festival. At ithe Church of the Mes- 
siah, Chicago, it is usual to have, in addi- 
tion to other services, the rite of confirma- 
tion. Rev. H. C. Badger preached at New 
Orleans. In Salem, Portland, Worcester, 
and other places, the exercises were appro- 
priate to the day and the great hopes 
it proclaims. 


The usual Waster services were held in 
the new Church of the Messiah in New 
York, and ample proof was given that 
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old friends and the public had found their 
way to the new edifice. At ten o'clock 
in the morning a number of children were 
baptized at the new and beautiful marble 
font, over which the pastor said a few 
words of benediction before giving it to its 
sacred service. 

The morning service followed the usual 
order, and began with the Easter anthem, 
“Christ our Passover,” and was cheered 
by the voice of the fine organ, now just 
complete, and by tthe charming array of 
flowers in the chancel, which were never 
more profuse and exquisite. A large Greek 
floral cross hung in front of the pulpit, 
with a centre of red camellias, and rose 
above ia large basket of flowers which 
bore in red carnations in the centre the 
letters “I. H. S.” Each of the heavy 
chancel chairs was surmounted by a com- 
bined cross, anchor, and heart of rich 
design, whilst in front stood two mass- 
ive pyramids of roses, lilies, etc., on pedes- 
tals. 

The font was crowned with magnificent 
callas, among them a stately cone of con- 
spicuous flowers, and bore in front of the 
shaft a floral cross of camellias, roses and 
violets, which was ordered on Friday 
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morning, in memory of a daughter, by a 
mother, who died that very night. Rush 


baskets of flowers were set within the 


chancel, and stars and other emblems in 
flower-work were hung upon the chancel- 
rail. The preacher’s large chair in the 
pulpit bore a rich floral cross above the 
word “Messiah” which is carved upon 
the wood. Much heart was shown, as 
usual, in these gifts which were so abun- 
dant, and whilst on the previous Saturday 
flowers were not to be had in the city for 
money, the products of several private 
greenhouses were put at the service of our 
ladies. 

It snowed in the afternoon, yet the at- 
tendance of children and friends was large 
at the festival, and the usual good spirit 
prevailed. The scholars all received an 
Easter gift and the large Bible class of 
the pastor were favored by photograph 
copies of a new and admirable picture of 
Mary and the Risen Saviour which were 
sent from Paris for the occasion by a 
parishioner there. Interesting memorial 
gifts were assigned to families that had 
been bereaved, and a handsome Scripture 
engraving was sent to the church of Dr. 
Gilman in Charleston, in remembrance of 
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him, with an Waster gift of fifty dollars 
for the purchase of books for the Sunday- 
school there. A host of little children 
came up for picture-cards whilst the 
hymn “See Israel’s gentle shepherd stand” 
was sung. 

In the evening, in spite of a driving 
snow-storm, the church was filled, and 
the services, Scripture, music, and sermon, 
were of a memorial character. The new 
organ was made to tell, and the Odell 
Brothers have no reason to be ashamed 
of this their chief work, which is de- 
lightful in its union of sweetness and 
power. 

The building is unusually satisfactory 
as to its convenience and beauty. For 
speaking and hearing it is remarkable, and 
notwithstanding the high ceiling and large 
ground, it is as easy for the voice as a 
common parlor, and a conversational tone 
can be heard in every part. The congre- 
gation, parents, and children, with one 
voice, consecrated the building, and re- 
solved with God’s help to stand by the 
cause so identified with their history for 
over forty years. 

[From the news columns, April 18, 1868] 
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“Now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the first-fruits of them that slept.’”—1 Cor. xv. 20 


ASTER IS THE TIME when we bring the roots and seeds 


were all ready to die for the truth of his resurrection. You 


E of our diviner life out of the cellar into the sun, to plant 

them afresh and tend them and be glad for the promise 
as they spring forth into the light. It is the time to sit in 
the sunshine and sing of our hope, and let who will sit blink- 
ing with the owls among the ivy, which flourishes only on 
deeay, and to ery with the poet :-— 


J hold it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 


It is said there are families in Morocco who still treasure 
the keys they carried with them when they lost their homes 
in Spain. They bring them out once a year, and show them 
to their children for a token that the time will come when 
the long sojourn will be over, and the mountains which haunt 
their sleep will welcome their waking, and sorrow and sigh- 
ing will flee away. And in England there are those who had 
to leave the old home centuries ago, when it was forfeited 
in some bitter battle, who go back, they tell me, once a year 
to cut a turf or pluck a branch or take up a root for a token 
that their claim holds good still to the inheritance. So 


- Baster comes to prompt us to touch the keys again, and make 


good to our own hearts the sense of our possession in the 
land the eye hath not seen. And, while we may not be able 
to make much of this text or that, touching the risen Christ, 
it helps us to be sure there is one grand verity in the Gospels, 
in the Church, and in the world, and it is this: that in some 
way we do not understand, but still can believe, this Christ 
of ours did make close and true connection between this life 
and that which is to come. He did come to those friends who 
were haunting his grave to assure them there is another life, 
and the undying dream of all these ages is true. We can take 
this truth home when the Waster-tide comes round, and it 
is hard to find a truth in our human history more credible 
than this. And it is impossible to find a truth in our human 
history of a yaster or diviner influence on the world’s life. 
So we can nurse our hearts on the truth of the rising from 
the dead,—not as a thing of the letter, if we find this hard to 
do, but of the spirit, a sunny and confident glance toward 
‘this Christ who came to make good forever the nexus between 
earth and heaven. It is the day on which we shall feel sure 
this Holy One did come again to his friends, and did so con- 
_yince them of his presence and his personal identity that they 
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might stone them, turn them into the arena among the wild 
beasts, cover them with pitch and set them on fire, or nail 
them to the cross: you could not send your pain so deep as to 
disturb the faith that their great and dear friend did come 
and kindle in their hearts, once for all, this assurance of the 
life to come. He was with them, in the stoning, in the 
arena, in the fire, and on the cross, waiting and watching to 
bear them home when they were through with the great agony, 
and to make good his promise,—“I will come again, and take 
you to myself.” ... 

And so it is that, in this clear sense, the whole manhood 
of the world which has lived to any purpose is living still. 
The greatest and best are simply the instances, as it seems to 
me, of this risen soul through which God would keep us in 
heart, as he sets them in the company of his great, dear Son 
this Haster-tide, and assures us of the victory, if we fight well, 
in the poorest and most obscure battle. The poor peasant 
that Piers Plowman saw at work one bitter day, and pictured 
for us in a few lines, fresh still as this spring morning; the 
poor old woman at Croyland in the fens six hundred years ago, 
who would fain do something to help onward what she be- 
lieved to be God’s truth in this world, and so spun a hank 
of yarn to his glory and was duly set down for what they 
thought she was worth in the old chronicle of the fen country ; 
and the widow, twelve hundred years before her time, who 
east in two mites which made one farthing,—these are among 
the poorest on whom, by some sweet chance of God’s grace, the 
light rests which never was on land or sea. They stand clear 
of the mists and hidings of death through the ages, and they 
stand for the instances of the forgotten men and womengsvho 
have not even a word in the world’s great history. rose 
also are all within the risen life, and touch us in a thousand 
ways we can dimly understand, when we once take this truth 
of the Easter-tide to our hearts, and Jet go the things we can 
measure with a yardstick or weigh in a pair of scales. I heard 
Thomas Jefferson talking only the other day in Washington 
through a man in the Senate who seemed very proud and glad 
to stand in some poor measure for Jefferson’s risen soul; 
and I heard my little maid prattling in the lane, whose voice 
grew silent to us thirty years ago this summer, and saw in 
a vision I would not exchange for any outer proof the eyes 
of a blue like spring violets; and my dear old friend, Lucretia 
Mott, was not dead and lost to me, as I sat at the familiar 
table and in the living-room. It was Easter-tide already; and 
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these were not ghosts, but the pure spiritual presence of those 


in whom death is swallowed up in victory.... 

This risen spirit is abroad in the whole world to-day; and, 
because it touches such wide circles, it must have its own 
centre as the living Christ, to which we can trace the life as we 
trace the light and fire, which is making spring for us, back to 
the sun. And, as it is with him, so it is with the great souls 
of all the ages. Moses and Plato, Milton and Luther, they 
dwell not in your heart and mine alone and in the heart of the 
world, but in their own estate and their own home; and so 
dwell the humble, simple, sincere, and good, who tried to be 
just that and no more. They are not lost as the raindrops are 
lost in the ocean. I speak as a man, when I say the eternal 
Providence even could afford no such waste. These are here 
in our life, but they are also there in their own. It is mere 
insolent pride which would make the strivings of all the gen- 
erations the mere ministrants to me and mine. They lived 
for us, but they also live beyond us in God’s eternal home; 
and what they won they keep, just as he does who is the first- 
fruits of them that slept. And, when I get free, I shall find 
them ; and, as the sacred carrier dove, once free, shoots straight 
home, so shall I, if I am worthy to enter, and so will you. 
I will not offend the eternal love by my doubts on Easter Day. 


I will rest and be quiet, and let who will question and quarrel. 
“Immortality speaks to its kindred in the soul,’ Maltravers 
said. I will let it speak to me. “It is the heart which sees 
heaven,” Taine says. Then, my heart shall see where my eyes 
fail. ‘Life departs not from the soul, but into the soul,” the 
deepest of the Germans cries, “dismissing its servant, the body.” 
Death will come to me then to deepen life, and a shall be 
content. 

So I want Haster to lift me above my fears and to be no 
fading and failing holiday, but to come closer and grow warmer 
to me as the years sweep on, so that I may land at last where 
quiet souls live in the perpetual Spring. And as, on this 
continent, the great, lone desert which stands between the 
hither and other ocean has been mastered so that hither and 
yonder draw closer together all the time, and green places 
with Spring in their hearts are creeping down from the moun- 
tains and up from the prairies, so that sometime there will be 
thick-planted homesteads all the way,—so the desert which 
has lain so long between the human and the risen life will be 
blotted out at last, and it will b2 all home as we go home; 
and the Easter will be all the year round. This is the message 
of the risen spirit. 

[In part; in THe Reeister, April 10, 1884] 


Clearing-House for the World 


That the League of Nations has become in repatriating 
prisoners, organizing finance, and co-ordinating labor 


PROF. MANLEY O. HUDSON 


Part THREE 


large degree of internationalism in world society. 

I know it is unpopular now to speak of interna- 
tionalism—things international are regarded as anti- 
national in some degree. Although there was a great 
deal of international life in being in 1914, all students 
of the existing organizations were convinced that what 
was needed in the 1914 situation was a clearing-house 
for all international organizations. They were at 
work in various fields with little reference to what 
each other was doing. It was difficult to get action. 
Action had to come through foreign offices—and 
everybody knows what action through a foreign 
office is. What we needed was an international clear- 
ing-house which could make it possible for govern- 
ment departments in each country to co-operate di- 
rectly with government departments in the League. 

It has succeeded-in establishing that clearing-house, 
and I should like to speak of its work and its suc- 
cess up to date. The League does not attempt to es- 
tablish a great many new agencies. It does not set 
up a lot of new machinery. It is organizing from time 
to time periodical conferences. There are one or two 
new permanent unions set up within the League, 
like the International Labor Organization; but in 1 the 

main the League of Nations has left all of the unions 
in existence in 1914 as they were. It has devoted 
itself to co-ordinating their efforts, to making similar 
efforts in other fields, to taking care of temporary 
situations as they have arisen. 

Qne of the temporary situations which has inter- 
ested me a great deal is that of the prisoners of war 
in Russia and Eastern Europe. The League of Nations 
has accomplished there what I think is an extraordi- 
nary feat. It is about a year ago now that a young 
man in the Secretariat, named Philip Baker, suggested 
that the five hundred thousand war prisoners in 
Russia and Eastern Europe ought to be repatriated 
through the efforts of the Council of the League of 
Nations. You recall that when the Armistice came, 
the Bolsheviks had said to the war prisoners in Russia, 
“You are free to do what you please.” Those men 
thought they were free to do what they pleased, and 
what they were pleased to do was to go home. And 


B sxe THE WAR we had already achieved a 


many of them started home. With no means of 
transportation available, two hundred and _ fifty 
thousand of them actually started walking across 
the country. You can imagine what happened. Those 
men were scattered throughout Siberia, through- 
out Russia, throughout Germany, in all of the small 
towns, spreading disease everywhere, making no prog- 
ress, creating an awful social situation. Philip Baker 
said the League of Nations should handle this situa- 
tion. He was met with the reply: “This isn’t a politi- 
cal question; it is a humanitarian question. The 
League of Nations was not created for anything like 
this.” Philip Baker said, “It is a political question of 
the most far-reaching importance, because on the 
repatriation depends not simply the attitude of thou- 
sands of men toward the League, but also their atti- 
tude toward war with other countries.” So he suc- 
ceeded. One man acting alone succeeded, not in con- 
vincing the members of the Secretariat, but in persuad- 
ing them to let him go on with his scheme. They 
did let him go on. And the work of repatriation was 
so managed that on the first day of last December Dr. 
Nansen was able to report that two hundred thousand 
prisoners had been repatriated. 

That was a situation in which international action 
was plainly essential. It would have been impossible 
if it had been necessary at the time to have gone 
through the various foreign offices of the world. 
That would have taken months. Many of the men 
would have died before action could have been begun. 
But because we had the Council of the League meeting 
from month to month, it was possible for a few men 
to accomplish what seems to me a very worth-while 
piece of work. 

The League of Nations has organized a campaign 
against typhus in Poland, and that campaign has 
succeeded, with the co-operation of the League of Red 
Cross societies, until the typhus has been brought 
under some control. 

But it is in the liquidation of war conditions and 
survivals that the League has proved most valuable 
in the last year. There, for example, is the Passport 


Conference. If the reader was in Europe during the = 
last year, he knows how difficult it is to ake a eee 7 
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frontier. It is not only difficult and disagreeable. You 


_have to get a passport. But you are never sure that 


you are able to cross the frontier when you get 
there. The League’s Passport Conference last October, 
with some twenty-three nations represented, succeeded 
in drawing up a number of rules governing the issu- 
ance of passports and the adoption of international 
standards for passports. The League has helped in 
this way to make travel on the Continent of Europe 
more feasible and more enjoyable. 

In October the League also organized a Finan- 
cial Conference, dealing with the financial problems 
of Europe. One cannot say that that conference ac- 
complished a great deal, perhaps. It did succeed in 
bringing before the peoples and governments of vari- 
ous countries the views of other countries. And I 
think one may say it has resulted in some degree of 
co-operation in the effort to solve our common financial 
problems. 

The League has had some great responsibilities 
cast upon it. I will only refer to its responsibility 
in the Saar Valley, where a commission has been in- 
trusted with the government of the country. I 


should like to note also that so far as the Secretariat 


of the League is concerned, the work of keeping in 
touch with what is happening in the Saar Valley and 
in co-ordinating the work of the various bodies that 
have had to deal with it, has been done by a citizen 
of Cambridge, Mass., Miss Sarah Wambaugh, very 
competently indeed. 

During this period when it was necessary to be 
occupied with the liquidation of war conditions, the 
League was not neglecting its responsibilities in organ- 
izing the future international life. It has held, for 
instance, a conference for the co-ordination of inter- 
national statistics. It plans for a conference which 
is about to be held on freedom of communications and 
transit. Before the war we had only one landlocked 
state in Europe—Switzerland. Now we have Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, and Hungary. Poland is all but 
landlocked, with an impossible arrangement at Dan- 
zig for getting out to sea. In that situation it is ab- 
solutely essential—far more essential now than before 
the war—that there should be some common organi- 
zation of transportation and communication. If a 
League of Nations did not exist, it would be necessary 
to create one for that purpose alone. But the League 
of Nations has succeeded to date in making some 
contribution to that situation, and the conference 
which assembles at Barcelona will doubtless make 
a further contribution to it. 


\ Legislation Took Twenty Years 


- The League of Nations has also set up an inter- 
national health organization. It has begun its work 
in controlling the traffic in opium and other drugs. 
It has taken measures concerning the traffic in women 
and children. It is just now at Paris considering 
the measures for the enforcement of the convention 
concerning trade in arms with African territories. 


It is planning to deal in an early conference with the 


whole field of electrical communications, such as the 
telegraph, the telephone, and the cables. In a multi- 
tude of activities, the task of integrating our inter- 
national life is proceeding, and progress can be seen 
even in this short period that the League has been 
at work. 

One part of the work of the League of Nations has, 
r, progressed farther than the rest. That is the 


ce as a part of the League of Nations. The pro- 
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vision for the organs of the Labor Organization are not 
in the Covenant of the League. ‘They are in part 
thirteen of the treaty of peace with Germany. It has 
a very elaborate organization, with an annual confer- 
ence, a permanent international labor office and its 
governing body. Before the war, with some twenty- 
five years of constant effort, we had succeeded in get- 
ting only two international conventions concerning 
labor. One recalls the pictures one used to see in our 
magazines, of people whose jaws had been eaten off 
with the diseases which they got in the manufacture 
of matches with white phosphorus. It was admitted 
throughout the world that this industry was the cause 
of the “phossy jaw.” But it was twenty years before 
action could be taken. Finally we succeeded in getting 
most of the countries in Europe to prohibit altogether 
the manufacture of white phosphorus matches. But 
until that time no country had been willing to take 
the step, because other countries competing with it 
would have an advantage as a consequence. The whole 
negotiations had to be conducted through the foreign 
offices, and were necessarily very slow. Many non- 
official conferences were held. But it took twenty 
years to get so simple a matter as a convention pro- 
hibiting the manufacture of white phosphorus matches. 
We also got in 1905 a convention concerning night 
work for women. 


A Distinct Advance 


I should like to compare with this record the achieve- 
ments by the two international labor conferences which 
have been held under the League’s auspices: the con- 
ference in Washington in 1919 and the conference 
at Genoa last July. The Washington conference 
adopted six conventions concerning conditions and 
standards of labor in industrial undertakings. The 
Genoa labor conference adopted three conventions deal- 
ing with seamen, and the international problems of 
seamen in foreign ports. These two conferences, I 
think, represent a distinct advance over anything that 
was possible before 1914. <A state does not bind itself 
to ratify a convention adopted by the Labor Confer- 
ence. But it agrees that it will bring such convention 
before its competent authorities, for possible ratifica- 
tion or rejection. 

The establishment of the international labor confer- 
ence has introduced another innovation. Heretofore 
in an international conference the representatives of 
each country have worked together as a unit. At the 
international labor conference we have from each coun- 


_try two government representatives, one representative 


of employers, and one representative of workers. Im- 
mediately after the conference had assembled at Wash- 
ington—and the same ‘thing happened at Genoa—these 
various groups organized as such. All of the govern- 
ment delegates organized as one group, all of the 
workers organized as a second group, and all of the 
employers’ delegates organized as a third group. In 
other words, the Englishmen who attended the Wash- 
ington conference did not work together at all. The 
workers’ delegate from England worked with the work- 
ers’ delegate from other countries. It meant the or- 
ganization of an international conference athwart na- 
tional lines. It seems to me an innovation that is 
pregnant with the most far-reaching possibilities. 


Next week Professor Hudson presents the most important 
material in his four articles. It covers the thing President Wilson 
contended for in his Fourteen Point speech, namely, the dem- 
ocratic control of the various nations’ foreign policy. This means 
the open diplomacy of the governments. Thus far, eighty-nine 
treaties have been registered with the Secretariat of the League, 
a has been difficult to get the thing well begun, as one will 
read. 
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Reminders of the Cost 

THH LETTERS OF THEOPHILUS LINDSHY. By 
H. McLachlan, M,A., D.D., Lecturer in Hellen- 
istic Greek in the University of Manchester. 
Manchester University Press. 1920. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

The publications of the University of 
Manchester have contributed valuable 
studies in the origins of Unitarianism, like 
Colligan’s Arian Movement in Hngland 
and Dr. Herbert McLachlan’s Unitarian 
Methodism. Dr. McLachlan now prints 
a neat little monograph about the gentle 
and sincere spirit to whose conscientious- 
ness we owe the existence of a Unitarian 
denomination. As a letter-writer Lindsey 
makes no mark in literature, but his cor- 
respondence is made to show the interests 
and aims of an eminent group of progres- 
sive men at the close of the eighteenth 
century. The quotations begin with the 
failure in 1772 of the Feathers Tavern 
Petition when Lindsey resigned his com. 
fortable living and hazarded the preach- 
ing in London of doctrines forbidden by 
law. Such a monograph is always valu- 
able as furnishing significant detail by 
which we may realize these past human 
situations. The letters show the bold, 
faithful, and persistent sympathy of Lind- 
sey and his circle for the cause of the 
American colonies. It is interesting to 
note that Benjamin Franklin attende:l the 
first Unitarian service held in Hssex Hall. 
Much may be learned, too, of the sufferings 
of worthy men whose espousal of political 
reforms in the reaction following the 
French Revolution brought on them cruel 
and illegal punishments. It is well to be 
reminded of a time when Edmund Burke 
defeated the repeal of penalties against 
Unitarian views by charging that Unitari- 
ans were conspiring “to collect a multitude 
sufficient by force and violence to overturn 
the church’ and to subvert the state, seize 
the Tower of London, murder the Mayor, 
seize upon the King’s person, drive out 
the House of Lords, occupy the Commons’ 
gallery, “and thence, as from a high tri- 
bunal, dictate to you.” The forebodings of 
Jedidiah Morse were tame in comparison 
with Burke’s. The faith of our fathers 
had its cost. We have a picture of Lind- 
sey’s London lodgings, where a small 
eloset served as store-room, cellar, and 
study, without room for chair or table, the 
gentle scholar seated on one pile of books 
and using another as a writing-desk, yet 
“cheerful, easy, and contented.” Dr. Mc- 
Lachlan’s workmanship is of the best. His 
History of the Home Missionary Oollege, 
his Unitarian Methodism, and his latest 
monograph will be of permanent value to 
students. 


Lest We Forget 

THe AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITINS 
IN THE GREAT War, 1914-1919. By Charles 
Franklin Thwing, LL.D., President of Western 
Reserve University. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1920. 

Lest we forget! But who that lived in 
the homes of study will ever forget the 
bright presences that left them for the 
Great War! Who will ever forget the 
devotion of service on the part of those 
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who remained? We who cherish our col- 
leges aS homes that breed men for the 
service of the Republic are glad that 
President Thwing began to gather from 
publications and college reports such rec- 
ords of activities as will help tell the 
story to after-days. 

The book outlines the various forms of 
service done by college men and women 
before our country entered the conflict, 
attempts some statistics as to college men, 
graduate and undergraduate, in the ser- 
vice and among the fallen, the religion of 
these student soldiers, the interpretation 
of their spirit in poetry, and both the tran- 
sient and enduring effects on the colleges. 

This record is incomplete and provi- 
sional, but it has nevertheless meaning 
and inspiration for the reader and will 
prompt and shape the ampler and more 
detailed accounts of a later day. 


Immigration and the Future 

IMMIGRATION AND THE Fururn. By Frances 
Kellor. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 1920. 

The news from day to day would seem 
to show that descendants of Irish and 
German immigrants hope to determine the 
foreign policies of the United States from 
foreign points of view. Organized labor 
and organized capital clash on the ques- 
tion of suspending or restricting immi- 
gration. When social workers meet in 
conference to-day the dominant topic may 
be labelled Americanization. Whether 
the word be “immigration” or ‘race-as- 
similation,’ it means a yery complex 
problem in the difficult task of building 
our civilization. 
this matter as an expert who has been 
aided by conference with statesmen, in- 
dustrialists, bankers, and representatives 
of immigrant races, and her discussion 
demands the attention not only of the 
patriot but of the economist. 

It will be a revelation to many to learn 
that when the Federal Government took 
over from the States the control of im- 
migration the serious blunder was made 
of omitting those features of the state 
laws which provided for the protection 
and assimilation of the immigrants. It 
will be a revelation also that through our 
blunders there have come to exist in 
America two economic systems competing 
with one another, “one for the immi- 
grants under foreign-born leadership ; and 
the other for the Americanized immi- 
grant and native-born, under native-born 
leadership.” The elucidation of this 
should receive the attention of the Ameri- 
can business-man. Miss Kellor seems to 
prove also that in its racial relations our 
country is worse off than before the war 
and that Huropean policies run counter 
to our effort to amalgamate races: “The 
nations of Europe mean if possible to be 
more certain of them in the future, and 
they intend to bind them more closely to 
their home country, especially when it is 
more to their advantage to encourage them 
to stay abroad than to return home.” 
The work comes to close quarters with 
the economic processes involved in this 
situation, the organization of the labor 
market, the integration into American 
commerce of the neglected foreign mar- 
ket represented by the foreign-born, the 


Miss Kellor writes on: 
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duties of our banks in the work of eco- 
nomic assimilation. The economic aspect 


is fundamental to the matter of moral — 


and spiritual relationships. If Channing 
were ,alive he would make this problem 
integral to the task of Christianity. The 
work is to be recommended to those who 
shape programs of ‘the Laymen’s League. 


Christian Science, but Different 

SCIENCE AND ScRiIpTURE HBALTH. By Oraig 
MacCameline. Detroit: The Oraigie Publish- 
ing Company. 1920. 

This is Christian Science, but it is 
Christian Science with a difference. Un- 
like all genuine Christian Science writings, 
it is not merely an echo of Mrs. Eddy. 
As the author candidly says (p. 325): 
“Her book, her teaching, and the results 
of her work have suggested, to a great 
extent, the character of our thought and 
the manner of its expression. It has 
impelled us to much we have had to say. 
It has suggested much we have here writ- 
ten and said. But the reader can readily 
see the freshness of our thought, the origi- 
nality of its conception, and the depth of 
insight displayed in the expression of it.” 
This is as true as though another had 
written it. What is characteristic of Mrs. 
Eddy and her text-book is as good as ab- 
sent here. The author, a former clergy- 
man of the Episcopal Church, shows him- 
self a well-read and very intelligent man. 
What he gives us is a really valuable and 
helpful, if somewhat homiletic, philosophy 
of Christianity. What he says of healing 
is incidental, confined to the opening and 
closing pages. Any preacher or student 
of Christian thought can read these pages 
with profit. The Unitarian or modern 
liberal will find here his own religious at- 
titude, often most felicitously phrased, 
though the author protests (p. 326) that 
he is not a Unitarian, but a Trinitarian— 
plus. He has a few oddities of phrasing 
and of spelling (as jestures), but these 
do not detract from a very salutary and 
stimulating book. Here a few sentences: 
“Man doesn’t live by speculation. He lives 
by living. ... If we can discern in mod- 
ern literature and life any deepening of 
the consciousness that man is his brother’s 
keeper and that the life of man is of in- 
finite worth because it indeed is the high- 
est expression of the Infinite and the 
Eternal, we needn’t fear that the many 
doubts and uncertainties of the present 
time or seeming negation of any articles 
of the Christian creeds indicate a revolt 
against what is vital in Christianity. For 
this belief in the revelation of God in man 
is itself the article by which the church 
stands or falls.... Mankind has not 
laid the sacrifice of its efforts and its 
thoughts, its prayers and its tears, on the 
altar of an unknown or unknowable God.” 

To the book is subjoined a translation 
of Genesis, Ruth, Mark, Philippians, and 
the first three chapters of John into mod- 
ern vigorous colloquial American idiom. 
These are intended as “samples of our 
idea of the way” the Bible “ought to be 
translated and printed for the American 
of to-day.” The work is admirably done, 
from the standpoint of the vernacular; 
while it lacks Hlizabethan dignity, it has 
pungency and directness. The book as a 
whole will repay attention. re 


- 
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‘Some Recent Fiction 
Tur Tour. By Lowis Couperus. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Louis Couperus is a contemporary Dutch 
novelist, whose work is fast becoming rec- 
ognized as that of a writer possessing 
no slight gifts. The Tour is an interesting 
study of Roman character. Its scenes are 
laid in Ancient Egypt in the reign of 
Tiberius Cesar. Although its plot is 
slight, it contains much strong character- 
drawing, and many vivid descriptions of 
Hgyptian scenery. It is a pleasant con- 
trast to the morbid dissection of social 
conditions which characterizes so much of 
modern fiction. 


New York: 


Srx SEconpS or DARKNESS. By Octavius 
Roy Cohen. New York: Dodd, Mead & Vo. 

A detective story of not a little merit. 
It is original, thrilling, and calculated to 
hold the interest of the reader to the last 
page. Beginning with the inevitable mur- 
der, three people in succession confess 
themselves as having committed the crime. 
After that, the story moves steadily for- 
ward through the running down of various 
clues to a conclusion as plausible as it is 
unexpected. 


Tun UNppRwoop Mystery. By Charlcs Jd. 
Dutton. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

If, as its dedication implies, this is the 
author’s first book, he has good reason 
to be proud of it. His novel is a detective 
story well above the average. In the 
opening chapter, a man is found dead in 
a room. The doors and windows are all 
fast locked, yet with no sign of the weapon 
with which he has been killed. A famous 
detective, with the aid of his assistant 
unravels thread after thread of a variety 
of possible clues, and, at last, in a most 
original manner, fastens the guilt upon 
the perpetrator of the crime. The book is 
a thick one, but so cleverly is the story 
told, that its reading proves a genuine 
pleasure. 

Srrp oF THE SuN. By Wallace Irwin. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. 

The question of Japanese land-tenure in 
California, stated in the form of fiction. 


_A brilliant if somewhat prejudiced tract 


for the times. We do not remember ever 
to have read a more impressive plea for 
the Californian hostility to the subjects 
of Nippon. Two attractive young women, 
New Yorkers, attempt to farm land they 
have inherited in a community near Sac- 
ramento wholly inhabited by Japanese. 
What happens, the trouble they encounter, 
how their venture ends, their experiences, 
pleasant and otherwise, with typical Jap- 
anese of various social stations, is de- 
scribed vividly, and often with real power. 
Whether true the underlying conviction 
that the Japanese are a menace to our 
civilization, and are conspiring to under- 
‘mine our institutions, is a horse of quite 
another color. 


Tur GIRL IN Fancy Dress. By J. H. Buck- 
rose. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
Written in an easy, flowing style, after 
a pattern more in vogue a quarter of a 
century ago than now, The Girl in Fancy 


Dress is,a romance, pleasantly simple and 
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delicately fanciful. Without putting un- 
due strain upon the reader’s mind, it tells 
a story entirely plausible in a manner 
straightforward and convincing. Its 
heroine is an attractive young woman, 
somewhat resembling Jane Austen’s Anne 
Eliott, whose love of adventure leads her 
into various amusing situations to a happy 
ending she has thoroughly deserved. 


For Democratic Management 

THe CHURCH AND INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUC- 
TION. The Committee on the War and the Re- 
ligious Outlook. New York: Association Press. 
1920. 

In the perspective of history this is one 
of the most significant of books. Since 
1802, when the religious feeling of the 
English Evangelicals brought to pass the 
Health and Morals Act, the beginning of 
modern labor legislation, there has been 
a steady growth of Christian conviction 
that the gospel of Jesus has concern with 
the social system under which human lives 
are shaped for good or ill. Churches as 
organizations have not figured largely in 
the promotion of specific reforms. Chris- 
tians as individuals, apart from some dis- 
creditable failures, as in the case of the 
English Ten Hour Act of 1833 and the 
Chartist agitations, have in reality been 
influential to a degree that will not be 
adequately realized until the history of 
the modern social movement is written. 
We have now arrived at a new stage when 
the churches in somethiug like institu- 
tional form are becoming serious factors 
in the reform movement. The English 
Archbishops Fifth Committee of Inquiry 
(1918), Quakerism and Industry, present- 
ing the views of twenty English Quaker 
employers (1918), Social Reconstruction 
published by the National Catholic War 
Council (1919), and the publications of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America are prominent illustra- 
tions of this new phase of something like 
collective church action to apply con- 
science and intelligence to concrete prob- 
lems. 

The volume here considered is the work 
of an eminent committee appointed jointly 
by the Federal Council and the War-time 
Commission of the Churches. The chair- 
man of the committee is Prof. William 
Adams Brown of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, and its members are safe and sane 
progressive spirits who have the confi- 
dence of the churches. They are repre- 
sentative, they are thoroughly informed, 
they are cautious in judgment, they are 
temperate in expression. Their work is 
authoritative, formidable. It is Christian 
ethics applied to the actual industrial 
order. The plan has been to determine 
the Christian ideal for society, to discover 
what aspects of the industrial order are 
inconsistent with that ideal, what meas- 
ures of improvement are practicable, and 
what Christian individuals and churches 
can do to Christianize the social order. 
We are provided thus with the ethical 
principle and also with the Pflichtenlehre, 
or application to practice. There is no 
doubt as to the importance of this work. 

Assuming that the exposition here given 
of general Christian principles is above de- 
bate, we may profitably ask how this com- 
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petent and authoritative committee stands 
to a specific and debated matter. At 
a moment when leading employers asso- 
ciations under the form of a campaign 
for the “open shop” are attempting to put 
an end to collective bargaining we have 
an acid test for all such books. Like the 
Catholic War Council, the committee re- 
fuses to defend the closed shop, but is 
unequivocal in supporting the right of 
workers to organize and bargain collec- 
tively, and it disapproves the limiting of 
this right to the members of a single es- 
tablishment. In this they but endorse the 
report of the President’s Second Indus- 
trial Conference. But collective bargain- 
ing with its possibility of class struggle 
simply for material gain is viewed as 
but a crude first step toward the true 
democratic management demanded by the 
Christian conscience. This is not left 
vague. Four types of organization looking 
in this direction are discussed with a pref- 
erence for the Work Council’s plan 
adopted by the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company, and the trade agreement sys- 
tem illustrated by the Hart Schaffner and 
Marx Company or the Filene Co-operative 
Association. This discussion lifts the sub- 
ject above the mere contention about 
wages to the higher level of the play and 
development of the human personality. 
Similarly, as to the distribution of profits, 
the committee is not ready with a formula, 
but it finds the Christian principle evi- 
denced in the plan of the Dutchess Bleach- 
ery or Lord Leverholme’s copartnership 
system and favors the yet unrealized ad- 
vice of the English Quaker employers. 

This is admirable. It is not rhetoric, 
not sentimental effusion, not vague gener- 
ality. We have a standard principle 
agreed on, we are shown concrete applica- 
tions which are degrees of approximation 
to the goal, and we are given some evi- 
dence of practicability. Surely this is the 
way to make progress. 


Any book reviewed in THE REGISTER 
may be obtained at the list price from the 
Beacon Press Book SHop, 

16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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Easter 

MARJORIE DILLON ~ 
When the brooklets dance and play, 
And the buds unfurl each day; 
When we hear the cheery note 
From the robin redbreast’s throat ; 
When the pretty flowers peep, 
Waking from their winter sleep,— 
That’s the joy-time of the year— 
Gladsome BHaster Day is here. 


With the posy bells that chime 
Sweetly far and near, 

Comes again that joyous. time,— 
Easter Day is here. 


Showers and flowers and budding green bowers, 
And birds flitting home on glad wings; 

Fragrant white lilies, and gold daffodillies,— 
These treasures the Haster-time brings. 


On an Haster morning, 
Bonny springtime weather, 
Little blossom joy-bells 
Ring a chime together. 
See them swaying, swinging, 
Every posy bell, 
With their dainty ringing, 
Easter tidings tell. 


The Easter Fire-log 
ROSE BROOKS 

Mother couldn’t go to church on Haster 
morning because she had sprained her 
ankle; father couldn’t go because he was 
out of town. 

“David,” said mother, after breakfast, 
“will you go to church for father and 
me—and yourself, too, of course! I hate 
to have no one in our pew on Waster 
morning.” 

“Must I?” asked David. 

“No,” answered mother, 
you will, to please us.” 

“Then I will,’ said David. 

When he came home he found mother 
downstairs on the sofa in the living-room. 
“Mother,” he said in a puzzled way, 
“what’s Haster about, anyway?” 

“Why, David, you know the story,” said 
mother. 

“Yes, I know the atory, but are there 
any other stories that don’t seem so far 
away?” 

‘“Didn’t the minister tell you? 
lovely white Haster lilies?” 

“The lilies were lovely, and there were 
lots and lots of them,” David admitted, 
smelling, as he spoke, of the white lilies 
that bloomed in the front window. ‘And 


“only just if 


Or the 
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guess what he said. Dinner’s ready now, 
and after dinner we'll light the fire, and 
you and Nora can push the sofa over in 
front of it, and I’ll tell you a story before 
you go for a walk.” 

An hour later, mother, comfortable on 
the sofa, gave David a match. “It’s such 
fun to see the flames go crackling up at 
the start,’ she said as David scratched it 
and touched it to the paper. “Forgotten 
the story? Of course I havyen’t forgotten 
the story. It’s about that pitch-pine back- 
log that is going to keep us cosey-warm 
all this afternoon.” 

“About the back-log?” David’s interest 
brightened. “I thought maybe it was 
going to be about the minister.” 

“Maybe the back-log is a minister in 
disguise,” said mother. “You never can 
tell.” 

“Mother!” expostulated David, well 
used to her ways. “Anyway, begin.” 

“Once upon a time there was a mother 
who sprained her ankle so she couldn’t 
go to church on Easter morning, and she 
had a little son who went for her, and 
sat on his feet in the pew, and saw”— 

“OQ mother, we know all that,—that 
isn’t a story,—and I only sat on my feet 
a few minutes.” 

“And after dinner that same mother 
and son sat before a cheery fire of dancy 
yellow flames, and in the fire was a wise, 
oh, a very wise old pine back-log, that 
was very, very glad to be burned up.” 

“Glad? Why glad?” 

“Just a little patience, David, and 
you'll know all the pine log has to tell 
you. Of course, once the pine log was 
part of a pine-tree growing high on a 
sunny mountain, right against the blue 
sky.” 

“How do you know?” demanded David. 

“Can’t you understand what it says 
when the pitch sizzles out?” asked mother, 
very surprised. “For many, many years 
the pine-tree stood on the sunny moun- 
tain and each year raised its head a little 
nearer to the sky.” 

“I know!” said David. “A pointed 
finger-candle grows out each year.” 

“Hach year,” agreed mother. “And 
what do you suppose made that pine-tree 
grow?” 

“The ground,” said David, wisely, his 
eyes on the flames, his hands clasped 
around his knees as he sat on the floor. 

“The ground for one, but other things 
besides. As it grew taller and taller, so 
each year, too, it sent its roots deeper 
and deeper, and each root, big and little, 
sucked up whatever the pine-tree needed 


I sat on my feet to make me higher be-}from the ground, moisture, and nourish- 


fore the music began, so I could see them, 
and there were lots and lots of flowers 
on everybody’s hats; and I did try to 
listen to the minister, I truly did, mother, 
but I guess he was talking just to grown- 
ups. Don’t I know anything it was about? 
Well,” he went on slowly, “I think it was 
something about that there is two of 
everybody,—two parts to everybody. 
Could that be right, mother?” 

“Can you remember anything else at 
all?” asked mother. 

“*Cept that he kept using one long 
word a good many times and he said it 
meant ‘new life.’” 


“I see,’ said mother. ‘Maybe I can 


ment from the earth, and then the sap 
carried the moisture and food all over 
the tree, even to the littlest twigs, and 
made it strong.” 

“Tt’s funny how sap can run up a tree, 
isn’t it? No machine to make it,” said 
David, whose mind was mechanical. 

“Tt’s very strange,” said mother. “And 
what’s more, nobody really understands 
about it. There are a great many things 
that nobody understands. But up runs 
the sap every year, about this time, and 
takes new life to the tree. So the trees 
have Waster, too, don’t they?” 

“But, as I said, it’s not only the ground. 
We breathe, don’t we? ‘Trees breathe, 
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too, through their leaves, and from the 
sunshine and the air they get oxygen and 


other _ things they need to make them 


grow.” 

“They do?” need David. 

“Indeed they do. But to go back to our 
own pine-tree. It sucked nourishment 
from the earth and breathed life from the 
air until after long, long years the time 
came for it to die.” 

“Why?” David’s tone was regretful. 

“Because everything that lives and 
grows dies sometime,’ said mother, cheer- 
fully. “That’s part of its story. So our 
pine-tree died and along came some wood- 
choppers and cut it up with sharp axes 
and loaded it on a car, and now it’s in 
our cellar, waiting to keep us warm.” 

“You said it was glad,” reminded David. 

“Tt is glad,” said mother. “Hear the 
flames crackle and hear the whole log 
sing! The singing is a little breeze that 
it breathed in. And the sparkly flames 
are part of the sunshine.” 

“Might be,” said David. 

“It’s truly-true,” said mother. “When 
our pine log is all burned up, one part of 
it will be ashes in the fireplace, won’t it?” 

“Course,” said David, “but what’s the 
other part?” 

“Just use your very own eyes and you'll 
see goldy flames fairly leaping up the 
chimney, eager to get back to new life 
in the sunshine and the air.” 

“You’re making a fairy story,” 
David, suspiciously. 

“IT never was further from a fairy 
story,’ said mother. “It really is truly- 
true,—when our pine log burns, the part 
that came from the ground will go back 
to ashes, and the part that came from the 
sunshine and the air will blaze out and 


said 


in smoke and flames will go back to the 


air. Each part goes back to where it 
came from.” 

“Truly ?”? 

“Truly? 

“Then there are two parts to trees,— 
something like the way the minister talked 
*bout two parts to people?” 

“Two parts to trees.” 

“And they’re one tree for awhile, and 
when the tree dies,—well!” 

And mother, with her eyes not on the 


flames, but on Dayid’s shining head, said 


happily, “O David, isn’t it wonderful, the 
lovely things there are to think about!” 
(Copyright, 1921) 


If You Were a Boy in Japan 


; EDNA S. KNAPP 

You would have a bright red paper fish 
hung out by the front door on your birth- 
day, every one’s birthday, January 1. It 
might be a fine paper carp five or six 
feet long. This would be done for Ernest, 
but not for Ernestine, you know. 

You might be two years old the day 
after you were born. Yes, indeed, you 
might. The day you first saw light you 
would be supposed to be one. year old. 
Then each New Year’s Day you would 
add one year to your age. Suppose you 
were born on December 31. You’d be one 
year old then according to Japanese cus- 
tom. January 1 begins another year, so 
you would be a year older. One year and 
one year make two years. Thus you 
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might be two years old when you were 


two days old. 
You would be eager to go to school. 


Here is a list of what would be once 
_ considered as appropriate presents for a 


schoolboy: toy bureau, a writing-brush 
and stone, a kimono with a deep tuck, a 
paper umbrella, a rice-jar, and an em- 
broidered bag! Yes, indeed, Ernest, I 
said an embroidered bag, and I mean it. 

You would use the little toy bureau 
to keep the writing-set in as you sat 
on the floor. The kimono would be made 
of cotton, which shrinks in washing, as 
your mother can tell you. Now boys may 
shrink from washing (I have known lads 
who did), but the washing does not shrink 
them. This tuck in the kimono can be 
let down as the boy grows. 

For lunch you would take cold rice -in 
the rice-jar to eat with chopsticks. The 
rice-jar you would sling over your arm 
in the embroidered bag, and the embroid- 
ery would make your bag distinctive so 


-no other boy would carry it off by mistake. 


Your oiled paper umbrella would have 
your family name painted on it in splashy 
black characters so you couldn’t lose that 
either. 

You would be very polite and respectful 
to your teacher and obey him as a parent. 
There used to be a proverb, “Let not a 
pupil tread within three feet of his 
teacher’s shadow!’ You would learn a 
long rigmarole of greeting to your teacher, 
and rise when he entered the schoolroom 
and bow deeply three times. 

In the old days you would seat yourself 
on the floor again after that, but now 
their best schools have the same equip- 
ment as ours do here. The Japanese boy 
to-day is taller than he used to be, be- 
cause sitting in seats lets the blood circu- 
late better and makes him healthier and 
stronger. 

You would find that your most important 
studies were patriotism, manners, and 
morals. Of course you would learn the 
“three R’s,”’ too. You would learn that 
the Empire has four thousand islands, 
though a single one, Hondo, holds four- 
fifths of the population. Also that, while 
glaciers carved out the American land- 
scape, volcanoes were the architects of 
Japan. There are still fifty of these vol- 
canoes that have not yet retired from 
business. Loveliest of them all is Fuji. 

On account of the way the language 


is made, you would have several thousand 


characters to learn and you would hate 
the writing lessons, because the charac- 
ters are so hard to learn; but you’d love 
arithmetic, and flip over the keys on ycur 
counting-frame nimbly and maybe win a 
prize in mathematics. The counting- 
frame is somewhat like the numeral-frame 
our primary children use. Japanese boys 
are expert in its use, but the drawback 
is, they can’t get along without it. They 
don’t have to learn multiplication tables 
nor do sums in their heads. 

Finally, you’d have different ways of 
measuring and yaluing many things. You 


would praise the cherry-tree for the 
7 beauty and fragrance of its bloom instead 


ot for its luscious fruit. aoe would know 


ometer but by “coats. HOS ae 
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very simple. As cold weather came, 
you’d add another cotton coat. There 
would be “two-coat” days, then ‘“three- 
coat” days, then “four-coat” days. In 
the spring, there’d be a little feast when 
it was safe to take off the last extra coat. 


Easter Bunny’s Home 
DAISY D, STEPHENSON 
Where does the good Haster bunny 
Live all the rest of the year? 
Where does he play when it’s sunny? 
What does he do when it’s drear? 


Think! Only once in a twelvemonth 
Bunny his tokens may bring; 

Gifts to the frolicsome children, 
Beautiful symbols of spring. 


Eggs for the bright Easter morning, 
.Gay as the rainbow in hue, 

Yearly he brings to the wee ones— 
Yellow and crimson and blue. 


After glad Easter is over, 
Off to his own secret nook 

Bunny goes hopping. Where is it? 
Perhaps in a fairy-tale book. 


Scouts and Mohawks 

The Mohawk Indians, former rulers of 
the forests and waters of the New Eng- 
land States, were clever builders of houses. 
Of course they never saw a nail. A Mo- 
hawk settlement always included, besides 
individual lodges, a long house used for 
ceremonials and as a dwelling for the 
chiefs of the tribe. It was sometimes as 
long as one hundred and fifty feet. 

Recently at Springfield, Mass., the Bosch 
Troop of Boy Scouts built a replica of an 
entire Mohawk village as a feature of 
the Eastern States Exposition. Under the 
guidance of their Scoutmaster, Mr. A. L. 
Fisher, the boys in true Indian fashion 
lashed frameworks of saplings together 
with woven twigs, fitting on strips of bark 
to form walls and roof. Not a nail did 
they use. The village and all the exhibits 
in it showed the close relationship between 
vanished Indian life and present-day scout- 
ing. Scoutmaster Fisher was guided in 
the undertaking by Mr. A. C. Parker, an 
archeologist, of New York, who is a full- 
blooded Seneca Indian. 


The Story of Silk 

Long, long ago (in fact, 4,983 years ago) 
there lived a little Chinese empress. Four- 
teen years old she was and Si-Ling-Chi 
was her name. One day when she was 
strolling in her garden she spied a busy 
little worm spinning a soft thread which 
glistened gold on the green leaves of a 
white-mulberry tree. So delicate and of 
such sheen was the thread that the Em- 
press, who loved beauty, took down the 
little worm and the soft cocoon he was 
spinning and with gentle fingers tried to 
unravel the winding thread. Not only 
the little Empress, but all the ladies of 
her court became interested in the fasci- 
nating game; in a little while they could 
not only expertly unravel the cocoons, 
but could weave a new and shining ma- 
terial from the glistening threads. 

One day Si-Ling-Chi presented the Em- 
peror with a beautiful ceremonial robe 
which she and her ladies had woven and 
embroidered for him, The Emperor said 
he had never seen so beautiful a garment. 
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So charmed was the whole court with the 
texture and sheen of the new material 
that at once silk was in great demand. - 
All China took up the silkworm industry, 
and’ the country grew rich through ex- 
porting beautiful fabrics to India, Persia, 
and Arabia. For centuries China kept the 
secret of silk to herself, guarding it so 
closely that death was the penalty meted 
out to any one daring to take or send out 
of China the silkworm, its eggs, or the 
seeds of the white-mulberry, the tree on 
the leaves of which the silkworm feeds. 
But like most other secrets, the secret 
of silk finally leaked out, and it happened 
in this way: About 350 B.c. a prince of 
India went to China and there fell in 
love with a beautiful Chinese princess. 
Secretly they made théir way to India 
and with her the Princess took some silk- 
worm eggs and some mulberry-tree seeds. 
How do you suppose she smuggled them 
out of her country? By hiding them in 
her sandals. For awhile the Princess 
lived happily in her husband’s palace, but 
one day she vanished and no one ever 
saw her or heard of her again. But the 
silk secret remained in India, and very 
soon the splendor of its court costumes 
equalled those of the court of China. 


Air Travel 


Between many of the large European 
cities travel by air is an accepted fact. 
Regular lines operate between London and 
Paris and between London and Brussels. 
Travellers who do not have to consider ex- 
pense may fly high over the English Chan- 
nel, which is bound to be choppy by boat, 
and in large “accommodation” airplanes 
may land in Paris three hours and a half 
after leaving the aérodrome in London. 
For passengers whose one object is the 
saving of time a faster plane is provided, 
which at greater cost will land a Londoner 
in the French capital in exactly two 
hours and a quarter. Three days a week 
an air-line runs from London to Brussels 
and another line plans soon to leave Lon- 
don for Amsterdam, perhaps touching at 
Antwerp on the way. On the Continent, 
large “Goliath type” planes fly three 
times weekly between Paris and Brussels. 
A daily service between Paris and Brus- 
sels with a stop at Lille is also maintained, 
and during the summer, to accommodate 
the many tourists, a line operates be- 
tween Paris, Deauville, and Cherbourg. 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-PREsIDENT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Rev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis. 
M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Western News Letter 


Great pride in the Campaign—Anxious now 


to see some results 
CURTIS W. REESE 


An “acid test” of any campaign is the 
verdict given three months later by intel- 
ligent persons who participated in it. I 
made a number of inquiries in the Middle 
West of the Unitarian Campaign. 

Mr. Reccord of Detroit says: “The im- 
mediate spiritual results were an increased 
recognition of the world need of such a 
message as ours and an enthusiastic de- 
termination to provide for that need. The 
Campaign revealed the latent resources of 
the parish in an unexpected way. The 
best results denominationally have been 
the new sense of unity which has come 
to pervade our body and the fact that 
through our united effort we have suc- 
ceeded in putting Unitarianism upon the 
map in a way never known before. Uni- 
tarians everywhere have girded them- 
selves for a campaign which can know no 
end until the sixty-five million unchurched 
men and women in America have been 
made aware of the existence of the Uni- 
tarian Church and of the faith for which 
it stands.” 

From Ann Arbor, Mich. Mr. Robins 
writes,; “Our people are agreed upon two 
things: that the drive was a beneficial 
effort in mutual co-operation, increased 
our local esprit de corps, and helped to 
relate to the larger movement in the 
country ; and second, that it helped us to 
find out who were Unitarians in the com- 
munity. Several people who have re- 
cently taken no interest in the church 
contributed to the Campaign.” 

Mr. Holloway of Bloomington, 
says: “There is an increase of denomina- 
tional spirit, exhibiting itself as loyalty 
to, and pride in, the cause of our liberal 
movement. Undoubtedly .the mere fact 
that the denomination was making a con- 
certed effort gave impetus to local 
churches, and raised the tone to one of 
higher effort.” 

Mr. Baxter, a layman of the Omaha 
church, says: “My judgment is that the 
material results to our church or any 
individual church will be manifested 
through the months to come, or perhaps, 
years. The wider extension of Unitarian 
thought will come through general pub- 
licity and the increase of credence that 
comes from affiliation with a big move- 
ment.” 

Mr. Macdonald of Lincoln writes: “The 
Lineoln church made an Every-Member 
Canvass to secure its quota, and also to 
secure pledges to meet its local budget 
for 1921. The results were: Our quota 
was oversubscribed twenty per cent., 
pledges were secured for the local budget 
$1,300 in excess of any previous budget ; 
the Every-Member Canvass has been es- 
tablished as the regular method of ob- 
taining our yearly budget. The Lincoln 
church knows now it is an integral part 
of an organic movement, and, being situ- 
ated in a state-university town, is under 
a special commission from a living fellow- 


ship of churches to be its aggressive agent 


of liberal religion.” 
Mr. Wicks of Indianapolis finds that the 
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Drive “enlarged the denominational hori- 
zon and gave a sense of fellowship with 
liberals all over the country.” This he 
regards as the most beneficial result. 

Mr. Day of St. Louis states that “the 
Campaign in the Chureh of the Messiah 
brought out the sacrifices of every family 
in the church, and united them in the pur- 
pose for which the Campaign was organ- 
ized. The spiritual results are co-opera- 
tive zeal, and the feeling in two hundred 
and thirty families that they have done 
something definite to make the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of Man 
realized and enacted. The results (more 
than twenty per cent. over quota) revealed 
to them their own power, and made them 
confident that a positive religion in the 
terms of our faith is what will do the 
most good in the world.” 

Mr. Loring of Milwaukee says: “The 
Campaign taught our church-members for 
the first time to work together in a large 
way. It uncovered unsuspected financial 
strength and unsuspected loyalty to our 
liberal movement. Having done such a 
large thing together, our members cannot 
say they cannot do some small thing when 
they are asked. We know we are stronger 
than we thought.” 

From Miss Budlong at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., comes word that “the Campaign 
has done the people a world of good, mak- 
ing them realize that they are a contrib- 
uting part of a larger body. This compact 
has given us the national outlook. It has 
given a sense of obligation to a large moye- 
ment which was not felt before.” 
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tributed to the Campaign in round figures 
the sum of $4,500 for the five-year period. 
Specific results beyond the money raised 
are not easy to define, though I think one 
may say that the effort has resulted in 
the general deepening of interest and in a 
close sense of denominational unity and 
purpose: The main benefit of the Cam- 
paign is the greater solidarity it has given 
to our movement and the sense of vision 
and possibility it has served to quicken.” 

Mr. Norman of Hanska, Minn., says: 
“We are much stronger than we thought 
we were. We were allotted $500 and 
secured $1,045. This sense of increased 
strength has also served to increase our 
sense of responsibility and our determina- 
tion from this current financial year to 
assume full responsibility. Thus we have 
voted practically to double our budget for 
the coming year. The drive revealed to 
me that we have a group of fine spirits 
down in Boston who are reading the signs 
of the times and who have determined 
to risk much to help make the American 
church a vital element in the development 
of our civilization.” 

At Keokuk, Ia., Mr. Gebauer finds that 
the general denominational awakening 
“has been of benefit to the local church. 
It has aroused the spirit of greater loyalty, 
denominational pride, and, above all, the 
feeling that our church in conjunction 
with the larger body of churches has a 
great work to do for the good of the na- 
tion as well as humanity.” ; 

Mr. Ashley finds at Wichita, Kan., “a 
deeper and broader denominational con- 
sciousness, and a consequent deeper inter- 


Mr. Reeman writes: ‘“Des Moines con- 


America’s Best 


“The Brimming Cup” 
By Dorothy Canfield 


“Dorothy Canfield has done fine work before, but now she has become a 
force, welding the culture and grace of the older fiction with the fear- 
less honesty of thenew. ‘The Brimming Cup’ isa bigger, a finer, a more 
searchingly honest, a more penetrating novel than ‘The Bent Twig’ ever 
promised us that she could write.”—The Boston Transcript. 


Third large printing within ten days of publication —$2.00 


“Main 


By Sinclair Lewis 


But “Main Street” is not merely a popular novel for a few months; it is 
one of the great works of American literature. 
Letter,’”’ says William Allen White. 


feather in the cap of any literature.” 
Over 130,000 sold.—$2.00 


Harcourt Brace & Co., 1 West 47th St., New York 


Street” 


“Tt ranks with “The Scarlet 
And John Galsworthy calls it “a 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention Tun RpcisTHR 
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est in the Unitarian gospel and its wider 
propagation. The people seem to feel more 
than ever that they are a part of a larger 
concern, of which they had little conscious- 
ness before. Having invested their money 
in it, they are anxious now to see that it 
accomplishes results. Unitarians have 
become more intensely interested in their 
own message and their own work than 
they ever were before. It simply remains 
now to carry forward the Campaign for 
which the money was raised.” 

Mr. Malick of Cincinnati states: “A 
number of our people came to know for 
the first time something of the size and 
effectiveness of our national machinery. 
This came about through the national pub- 
licity, the outside speakers who came to 
us, and the increased attention to denomi- 
national facts locally. The Campaign 
itself showed a larger measure of interest 
- at a number of points than we were con- 

scious of as a church. Some of this inter- 
est was limited to local affairs, and we 
took advantage of this for local needs. 
Others, without being closely connected 
with us or even connected at all, surprised 
us with their interest in the things gen- 
erally for which we stand as an institu- 
tion in this city and country.” 

Now the Unitarian constituency expects 
vigorous forward movement on the part 
of the agencies intrusted with denomina- 
tional confidence and funds. The ulti- 
mate criterion of a campaign is its long- 
run results. Opportunities are at hand. 
Funds are larger than ever before. Judg- 
ing by Western Conference receipts thus 
far, the annual contributions will be 
greater than ever before. Our time to 
act is now. The maintenance of morale 
demands speedy, vigorous, far-reaching 
action ! 


Palm Sunday Theatre Service 


In New York Dean Fenn spoke at the fifth 
; meeting of the series 

New York, N.Y.—A special Palm Sun- 
day service, arranged by the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League as the fifth of its series 
of six Sunday evening meetings in the 
Times Square Theatre, attracted a large 
audience March 20. The feature of the 
programme was an address, “The Sense 
-of Belonging,’ by Dr. William Wallace 
Fenn, Dean of the Harvard Divinity 
School. There was music by a quartet of 
“players from the Philharmonic Society, 
and Lionel Storr, baritone. 

“On the day of his entering into Jeru- 
salem and frequently during the last 
week of his life,’ said Dean Fenn, “Jesus 
‘bewailed the fate of his countrymen be- 
eause of their attitude toward him and 
the truth which he taught, thus suggesting 
the close connection between national well- 
being and national religion. infact; 
patriotism and religion are expressions on 
different planes of the same fundamental 
sense’ of belonging. 

“Man dreads to be alone and craves 
eompanionship. This is natural because, 
normally,.every man is born into a family 
and a State, to both of which he belongs. 
Therefore he has toward each certain 
rights and duties which usually are prac- 
tically acknowledged without clear recog- 
nition of the principle which underlies 
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them. When clearly seen and deliberately 
accepted, the principle becomes more com- 
manding and affects life more deeply. 
In its relation to the State this is patri- 
otism. 

“As man belongs to a family, from which 
his life is derived, and to a State in which 
it is nourished and developed, so also he 
belongs to God, source and sustainer of all 
life. The conscious recognition of this fact 
is religion. Hence, the relation between 
religion and patriotism. 

“Because religion and patriotism are 
thus the conscious recognition of a funda- 
mental fact in human life, it is not a mat- 
ter of choice whether we shall be patriotic 
or religious, for no fact can be ignored 
without loss and harm. We despise a man 
who disowns his family, we have con- 
tempt and pity for a man without a coun- 
try; to honor and serve God is as truly a 
natural obligation ‘as to honor and serve 
one’s country.” 

At the meeting on Sunday, March 18, 
Rey. John H. Dietrich of Minneapolis, 
Minn., was the speaker. He said that the 
very men whom the mob despises for their 
incomprehensible loyalty to an invisible 
reality—the principles of truth and jus- 
tice—become the heroes of future genera- 
tions and the inspiration of church and 
state. 

“The moral life of man consists almost 
entirely of the conflict of loyalties,’ said 
Mr. Dietrich, “and the highest loyalty is 
to the eternal principles of truth and 
right. To make this supreme in life one 
must forswear every other loyalty, such 
as that to personal career, race, family, 
chureh, country—when these come into 
conflict with the highest loyalty. When 
the lower loyalties are permitted to pre- 
vail, it leads to moral degradation, both 
in the individual and in tthe social life, 
whereas if the loyalty to truth and right 
is made supreme, it assures moral suprem- 
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acy and the salvation of the world. 

“But loyalty to these high principles 
requires more than a mere willingness to 
know the truth and to do the right. It 
requires moral insight, or the ability to 
know the right in the complex affairs of 
life; it requires intellectual integrity, or 
the refusal to distort the moral issue; 
and it requires the heroism of self-sac- 
rifice, or the willingness to forego those 
things which men applaud, and walk one’s 
lonely way.” 


Rules of Fellowship 


At the last session of the General Con- 
ference notice was given of a proposed 
amendment to the rules of the fellowship 
committee which if adopted at the next 
meeting of the Conference would elimi- 
nate tthe present district committees and 
place all action and all responsibility in 
the hands of a single central committee. 
As a result of this notice the Conference 
voted that the president of the Conference 
should appoint a special committee to con- 
sider what changes (if any) in the rules 
were desirable and to report its recom- 
mendations to the Conference at its next 
session. This committee, consisting of 
Rey. Minot Simons, Rey. C. T. Billings, 
Rey. Dr. Frederic Gill, Hon. Adelbert 
Moot, and Rey. Ernest C. Smith, invites 
expressions of opinion upon the proposed 
amendment and upon any feature of the 
rules from all interested persons, clerical 
or lay. Copies of the present rules may 
be secured from Rey. Curtis W. Reese, 
D.D., 105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
UE Communications to the committee 
should be sent to Rey. Ernest C. Smith, 
Meadville, Pa. 


WANTED.—A lady wishes two or _ three 
pleasant unfurnished rooms for light house- 
keeping before June. Near suburb preferred. 
Address, with details, F. B. Wilkins, Allston, 
Mass. 
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The Alliance: March Meeting 


In support of the Japan Mission—Contribu- 
tions for suffering children 


The three hundred and twenty-seventh 
meeting of the executive board was held 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
March 11, Miss Lowell presiding. Forty 
were present. 

Mrs. Davis expressed her deep apprecia- 
tion of the many letters of sympathy 
which she has received from Alliance 
friends in all parts of the country. 

Miss Lowell conducted a devotional 
service. She told of new opportunities for 
co-operation which have been eagerly 
seized, as with the call to Alliance 
branches to help make it possible for our 
young people to attend Young People’s 
Week at the Isles of Shoals next summer. 
She has attended the past month a large 
neighborhood meeting in the First Church, 
Cambridge, with representatives present 
from nineteen branches in addition 'to the 
hostess. 

The treasurer’s report showed that only 
a few appeals remain unanswered. Money 
has been sent to Mme. Loyson and Mrs. 
Weller in France as well ‘as to the listed 
appeals. 

The name of Mrs. George O. Whiting, 
Lexington, Mass., has been placed in me- 
moriam by her daughter Mrs. George L. 
Gilmore. 

The library committee announced that 
“From Authority to Freedom,” the life of 
Charles Hargrove, by Prof. L. P. Jacks, 
has been added to the Library, together 


with chureh histories from Leicester, 
Mass., Burlington, Vt., and All Souls, 
New York. 


The printing committee announced that 
the leaflet ‘Miss Ellis’s Mission” has been 
reprinted. This is for Post-Office Mission 
workers and others. 

On the recommendation of the Southern 
Circuit committee it was voted to accept 
with deep regret the resignation of Rey. 
John L. Robinson, the minister at Swans- 
boro, N.C. and to continue his salary to 
May 1, 1921. Mr. Robinson has not recoy- 
ered from his illness sufficiently to be able 
to carry on his work. Miss Elizabeth 
Marquand and Miss Thalia Marion feel 
much encouragement at the response given 
to their efforts during Mr. Robinson’s 
absence. The New York League has 
promised a ‘piano for Swansboro in the 
autumn. 

On the recommendation of the inter- 
national committee it was voted to refer 
to the consideration of the appeals com- 
mittee an appeal for $600 for missionary 
work in Japan, to be used at the discre- 
tion of Rey. John B. W. Day, who with 
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Mrs. Day will soon leave to take charge|General Conference in Detroit in October. 


of our Japan Mission. 

A letter to branch presidents from the 
international committee, containing defi- 
nite suggestions for co-operation in pro- 
moting international good-will, was or- 
dered printed in Word and Work. 

Word was received, through Miss Helen 
Brooke Herford of the British League, of 
the formation of a branch of the Inter- 
national Union of Liberal Christian 
Women in Jerusalem; president, Frau 
Anna Rohrer, wife of the superintendent 
of the Temple Colony. Mrs. Rohrer wrote 
that she attended the Paris meeting of 
the International Congress, and was very 
much impressed to find that so many 
people in the world had just the same 
opinion about God, Jesus, and the Dogma 
as the group she represents. 

Mrs. St. John has received over $1,800 
for the suffering children of Hungary 
from eighty-three individuals and fifty 
Alliance branches. This co-operation is 
greatly appreciated by the British League 
and by Rev. Mr. Hankinson, whe is ad- 
ministering the relief at Budapest. 

The Fellowship committee announced 
ninety-three Fellowship members enrolled 
by forty branch committees. A “friendly 
link” has been formed between the presi- 
dent of the British League and the pres- 
ident of The Alliance. 

A gratifying report was received of the 
service Miss Mary N. Phillips, Sunday- 
school worker, has been able to render 
Richmond and Highland Springs, Va. 
Miss Phillips is now in Summit, N.J., and 
from there she will go to Leominister, 
Mass. Mrs. Algernon 8. Smith of Charles- 
ton, S8.C., is rendering a like service in 
Memphis, Tenn. 

The Alliance will hold one public meet- 
ing in Tremont Temple, Anniversary 
Week, Wednesday morning, May 25, at 
ten o'clock. The business, which will 
include election of officers, will be fol- 
lowed by two addresses. A collection will 
be taken for our missionary work. In 
the afternoon of the same day in the Sec- 
ond Church, Boston, there will be a con- 
ference of board members, presidents, or 
their appointees, of branches within fifty 
miles of Boston, and beyond that limit any 
Alliance members who may be able to at- 
tend. The usual department conferences 
will take place on Thursday, May 26. 

The resignation of Mrs. W. B. Donnell 
as chairman of the Junior Fellowship 
committee was accepted with appreciation 
of her service. 

Greetings were voted to Mrs. H. W. 
Churchill of New Orleans, former vice- 
president of The Alliance; to Mrs. A. L. K, 
Volkmann of the Sunday-school commit- 
tee who is now ill in California; to the 
Southern Conference to meet in New 
Orleans, La., March 29-31, the greetings 
to be conveyed by Mrs. John H. Lewis, 
vice-president; and to the annual meet- 
ing of the British League of Unitarian 
Women, to be held in London, May 18, to 
be conveyed by Mrs. John W. Loud, for- 
mer vice-president for Canada. 

It was voted to ask Miss Lowell to take 
charge of arrangements for the Alliance 
meeting at the Isles of Shoals, Thursday, 
July 14; and also to appoint a committee 
to plan for meetings at the time of the 


Mrs. Day, who was present by inyita- 
tion, made clear our great opportunity in 
Japan, in particular through the Sunday- 
school. 

Reports were received from each New 
England State. One director said: “The 
outstanding facts about us are more abun- 
dant life now and a brighter promise for 
the future. We, too, have felt a most 
beneficent reaction from the efforts made 
in behalf of the Unitarian Campaign, more 
life, more efficiency, better co-operation.” 

The next meeting, April 8, will be 
Western Day. 
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NOIN U CLUB 


Lecture by , 
Jor MircHEeLL CHAPPLE 
Subject 
*“‘WHAT DON’T WE WANT” 
in Union Hall 
é Youne Men’s Cristian UNION 
48 Boylston Street Tuesday, March 29, 1921 
Orchestral Music and Community Singing 
Doors open7 p.M. Entertainment to begin at 7.30 p.m. 
Admission 15 cts. Tickets can be procured at office of 
the Young Men’s Christian Union, 48 Boylston Street. 
This entertainment is given under the direction of the 
Noin U Club, which is composed of young men living 
in the Y. M. C. U. Dormitories. : 
Your interest is solicited by the Hostess Room Com- 
mittee of the Union: Chairman, Miss Mary F. Bartlett. 
Permanent Hostess, Miss Gertrude Sharman, Host- 
esses: Mrs. Charles M. Hammond, Mrs. William 
Hodges, Mrs. Ernest W. Dearing, Mrs. Jennie Clark, 
Mrs. Henry King, Mrs. A. G. Matless, Miss Sarah 
Battelle, Mrs. George S. Mumford, Mrs. Karl Adams, 
ee Robbins, Mrs. George B. Morse, Mrs. William 8, 
gthrop. — 


The Meaning and Importance 


of the Resurrection 
A Sermon by 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


Reprinted for gratuitous distribution 
Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE 
5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR RENT, Maine Coast: Furnished house, de- 
lightful_ situation in small village, facing har- 
bor and ocean. Six bed-chambers, bath, fire- 
places, screened porch. Garage. Near splen- 
did beach. Cool, quiet, surrounded by woods. 
Wille “Prospect,” care THm CHRISTIAN RaoG- 
ISTER. and, : eae 
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THE CHANNEL IS OPEN 


ON THE COAST of Newfoundland is a fishing village around a little 
harbor. In a November storm an iceberg was driven into the entrance 
of the harbor, completely blocking the channel. 


Months went by and the obstinate thing stayed there. It was impossible for — 
the fishing boats to get out. Spring came, but the obstacle was immovable. 


Men put their boats into perfect repair, renewed their sails and rigging 
— and waited impatiently. 


Then there came a day in May, just after the new moon, when the tide 
ran extremely high. The sun was bright, and there was a strong west 
wind. 


‘The iceberg lifted, shivered, moved slowly, then was caught by that strong 
wind and drifted out to sea. 


At the first sign of its movement men hoisted their sails. When the 
channel was clear the whole fishing fleet went out to sea. 


THEIR BUSINESS WAS IN THE DEEP. 


Unitarian churches have had a period of making little progress. We em- 
phasized individualism more than co-operation. Conservatism blocked the 
channel like a stranded iceberg. 


But we have had a high tide, and a strong west wind. We have hoisted 
our sails. The obstacle of conservatism is gone from our channel. We 
have acted together as never before. In five months we have actually 
contributed more than a million dollars for Unitarian work. 


OUR BUSINESS IS IN THE DEEP. 


No one of us should be content to ride at anchor in the quiet harbor and 
miss the comradeship of this great adventure. 


All of our work is to go forward. The American Unitarian Association has — 
urgent need of fifty thousand dollars to sustain its well-established work 
in American cities. We have only about five weeks remaining of the 
financial year. Fifty thousand dollars in five weeks is to be the next 
achievement. | 


Send contributions to Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Rev. Richard Roberts Speaks 


The politicians and statesmen are only 
tinkering with the machinery of life, said 
Rey. Richard Roberts of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
at Unity House, Sunday evening, March 
20, substituting a Palm Sunday address 
for the subject announced by the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League, “Puritanism, Pros- 
perity, and Progress.” Introduced as 
“one of the worthy successors of Henry 
Ward Beecher” in the Church of the Pil- 
grims, Brooklyn, and the preacher of the 
same kind of liberal faith, Mr. Roberts 
said :— 

“The inner meaning of Palm Sunday is 
that we should realize that we are in the 
Same boat and it is wisdom for us to pull 
together. What the world needs is a 
great crusade of love, a campaign in 
which all mea sliall go out to evoke the 
man in each other. 

“Jesus had to meet the intrenched sel- 
fishness of vested interests. The common 
people of his time were no more immune 
from the poison of propaganda than we 
are to-day. Propaganda is one of the old- 
est tricks of the vested interests. The 
worst thing that ‘Big Business’ has done 
has been to institutionalize, formalize, and 
officialize our human relationships. It 
has left very little life with which to nour- 
ish spontaneous human contacts.” 

Judge Frederick W. Fosdick of West 
Medford presided. The benediction was 
by Rev. Adolph Rossbach of Waltham. 
More than nine hundred persons were in 
attendanee. 


[THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH] 


Notes and Announcements 


The volume to be published in honor of 
Mr. Charles A. Murdock, whose eightieth 
birthday was recently celebrated, is ready 
for the press and its publication is as- 
sured. Subscriptions to the edition may 
still be made by writing to the Secretary 
of the Pacific Coast Conference, 570 Phelan 
Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


Rey. George Lawrence Parker, who has 
held pastorates in many Congregational 
churches in and around Boston, has ac- 
cepted a-call to the Unitarian church of 
Newton Centre, Mass., and will begin his 
ministry there on the third Sunday in 
April. Mr. Parker was minister of the 
American Church in Petrograd from 1905 
to 1908, of the Crombie Street Church in 
Salem, Mags., from 1908 to 1912, and there- 
after of the Broadway Congregational 
Church in Somerville, where he assisted in 
the union of that society and the Winter 
Hill Church. Since 1918 Mr. Parker has 
been engaged exclusively in lecture work 
before Chautauqua, lyceum, commercial 
and college audiences, travelling widely in 
New England and the States east of ithe 
Mississippi River. He has been a frequent 
contributor to periodicals. Mr. Parker is 
a graduate of Yale. 


Meetings and Conferences 


Principal of Tuskegee Speaks 
The meeting of the New York League 
of Unitarian Women was held in the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
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February 4. The chief speaker was Dr. 
Robert R. Moton, principal of Tuskegee 
Institute. He was preceded by Mrs. Wil- 
liam G. Wilcox, who deseribed a visit to 
the Institute. She said Tuskegee was one 
of the most practical schools in the coun- 
try. The students are not trained for 
domestic service, but are sent to teach 
others what they have learned. 

Mrs. Wilcox introduced Dr. Moton, de- 
seribing him as the right person to suc- 
ceed Booker T. Washington. Tuskegee is 
constantly growing under his wise guid- 
ance. Dr. Moton spoke of the emphasis 
Dr. Washington had laid on the dignity of 
labor, and the invaluable asset of reliabil- 
ity in service. Tuskegee is a place where 


hands as well as brains are trained. 
Forty trades are taught. Smaller insti- 
tutions similar to Tuskegee are being 


formed in the South. He hoped for a re- 
adjustment of race elations, saying that 
the better class of whites were working 
for justice for the Negro. Mr. Moton 
himself was frequently asked to tell courts 
and bodies of influential citizens what was 
needed for his race. Dr. Moton is a man 
of dignity, sweetness of character, and 
thorough knowledge of his subject. He 
was an object-lesson of what the Negro 


can become with proper environment. 
Rey. John H. Lathrop, minister of the 
church, in a brief address extended the 


hospitality of the parish. 

The League held its fifth meeting of the 
year in the church house of the Commu- 
nity Church, on March 4, with the Messiah 
3ranch Alliance. Miss Low, former pres- 
ident of The Alliance, appealed for the 
Southern Circuit work, giving a brief ac- 
count of ithe several schools, the effort 
made to organize church services, and 
the quick response of the people. She 
appealed for funds to help carry on the 
work and received a contribution of $50. 

Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, secretary of 
the Unitarian Temperance Society, spoke 
of the good Prohibition had done and tthe 
danger of trying to interfere with ‘the 
laws concerning it. Miss Munroe of the 
Samaritan Alliance of the First Unitar- 
ian Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., asked the 
various branches, now twenty-five in num- 
ber, to describe their work. Rey. Edgar 
S. Wiers spoke of the evanescent quality 
of popularity. He said that we must get 
new people by really wanting them and 
making them feel it. We must go out 
among the people and seek them as Jesus 
did, and then give them what they want— 
every-day religion. The old type of min- 
ister, invisible during the week, incompre- 
hensible on Sundays, was a ‘thing of tthe 
past. 

The next meeting will be held April 1, 
at the Fourth Unitarian Church in Flat- 
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bush, N.Y., when Mrs. Caroline 8. Ather- 
ton, recording secretary of The Alliance, 
will speak on “Unitarian Work in College 
Centres.” 

. Parish News Letters 


For Larger Membership 

ArHoLt, Mass.—Second Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev, Edmund B. Young: Congrega- 
tions have been increasing steadily. <A 
chapter of the Laymen’s League has been 
formed. The chapter has held several 
pleasant and profitable meetings, and has 
assisted in the Unitarian Campaign and 
the Every-Member Canvass. The minis- 
ter’s salary has been increased twenty-five 
per cent. The Alliance is strong and 
vigorous, and the Unity Club, composed 
of young ladies, is thriving and active. 
The Athol Society subscribed $4,000 to 
the Unitarian Campaign. The quota was 
$1,000. A campaign for members is being 
carried on which will conclude the Sun- 
day before Easter, when a special parish 
meeting will be held. Sixty-one names 
have been presented for membership. A 
Wayside Pulpit has been placed on the 
grounds of the church and its message 
is widely read. A new church sign has 
also been installed. The officers of the 
church are as follows: Chairman, A. F. 
Tyler; clerk, F. E. Wing; collector, A. N. 
Ellis; treasurer, C. S. Newton; executive 
committee: P. B. Swift, J. C. Hill, A; N. 
Kllis, Levi B. Fay, F. W. Lord, A. F. 
Tyler, G. C. Longley, G. F. Lord, W. L. 
Hill, C. C. Pierce, A. N. Newton, C. S. 
Newton, Henrie C. Fay, C. E. Deane, W. C. 
Miller, F. E. Wing. 

Represented in Welfare Work 

Bancor, Me.—Independent Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. A. R. Scott: Maine 
churches are having a weicome relief 
from trying conditions of recent winters 
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—blockades of snow, severe cold, shortage 
of coal, the fatigue and distress of war- 
times. Services are better attended, and 
there is a return to the order of former 
years. During the year emphasis has been 
laid upon the purpose of the church to 
ereate righteousness in human lives. Re- 
cent sermons have been preached on “The 
Human Need which created the Church”; 
“The Contribution of the Church to the 
Community”; “What the People may con- 
tribute to the Service of Worship.’ The 
Alliance is having a good year, and has 
listened to addresses relating to the Pil- 
grim Tercentenary. A large number of 
Unitarians are on the boards of the philan- 
thropic and welfare institutions of the city. 
Prof. Stith Thompson of the University 


‘ of Maine will give at noon on Sundays 


a course of six or eight lectures on “The 
Moral Teaching of Contemporary Drama:” 
These are under the auspices of the Men’s 
Club. Dr. S. M. Crothers will be the 
lecturer at the Convocation Week of the 
Bangor Theological Seminary. He will 
speak on “Literature and Life.” 


Men Sing Negro Melodies 

Barre, MAss.—First Parish, Rev. Fred- 
eric W. Smith: The men of the parish 
gave a public supper, Friday evening, 
February 25. They appeared as minstrels, 
and sang old Negro melodies under the 
direction of Edwin R. Cox. They also 
acted as waiters. A union meeting of 
the church and Sunday-school was held 
Sunday, February 27. The meeting tcok 
the form of a patriotic service, and the 
programme arranged by Mrs. Clara Ban- 
croft Beatley was used. The children 
took part and the minister gave a short 
address on “Leading Characteristics of 
Washington and Lincoln.” He also told 
Raymond Macdonald Alden’s story of 
“The Knights of the Silver Shield.” The 
parish has recently employed the Every- 
Member Canvass, with gratifying results. 


Church Filled at Evening Services 

Prin, Pa.—First Unitarian Society, Rey. 
Charles J. Dutton: March 5, Rev. Minot 
Simons and Rey. Dr. Richard Boynton of 
Buffalo were presented and spoke at the 
reception for the new minister and Mrs. 
Dutton. About three hundred and forty 
people attended this reception. Mr. Dut- 
ton came ito Brie in January. In the past 
eight weeks thirty-one members have been 
taken into the church, and fifteen more 
are to come in before tthe end of the church 
year in June. The average Sunday even- 
ing attendance has filled ithe church, while 
the morning attendance has also been 
large. The Erie church has a men’s club, 
known as the Liberal Club. Its monthly 
meetings have been attended by eighty 
men, at which time a dinner has been 
served. Speaking has followed. The 
Alliance has taken in a number of new 
members ithe past few months, and now at 
their regular meetings have an attendance 
of forty-five. "The Sunday-school averages 
eighty. The church is advertising in the 


_ Saturday papers, and finds the results 


quite satisfying. 
School for Immigrants 


- Swawnszoro, N.C.—First Unitarian 


bs Church, Rey, John L, Robinson: Last 
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June Mr. Robinson underwent a severe 
operation at a hospital in Richmond. 
Since that time he has been unable to 
preach. But the parish work and the 
work of the industrial school have been 
carried on by Miss Marquand, Miss 
Marion, and Miss Fisher. Miss Marquand 
came last October, and has been teaching 
school, doing parish work, and preaching. 
Later she was joined by Miss Marion 
and Miss Fisher, and they now have an 
interesting group of: earnest workers at 
the Unitarian school building, studying, 
sewing, making baskets, and reading books 
from the library. Industrial education is 
emphasized. The teachers haye always 
taught the pupil to help himself. The 
possibilities of this people may be seen 
in the progress made by some of the chil- 
dren of the immigrants. ‘Denied the ad- 
vantages of education in their native 
lands, it is gratifying to see the splendid 
progress they make when they are given 
the advantages of education. 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged.............+e+- $9,383.65 
Feb. 3. Channing Church, Dorchester, 
Mass. 5.00 
3. ym Unitarian Society, ‘Athol, 
Mas 50.00 
4, Mr. = “Mrs. Allston Burr, Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass.... 25.00 
4. Society in Hubbardston, Mass. 10.00 
4. Society in Beverly, Mass......... 262.50 
7. Associate Members............. 16.10 
Te A weriend ......... -- ce 10.00. 
7. Mr. and Mrs. Wm. W. Walter, 
Cambridge, Mass....... ew. 3.00 


Feb. 4. 


. Alliance of Unitarian Women 
. Society in Templeton, Mass...... 
. Society in Stoneham, Mass....... 
. The Philadelphia League of Uni- 
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. Miss 4% M. Gould, Cambridge, 
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Little girl: “Mother, George and I are 


engaged.” Mother: “But, you can’t be 
married for another fifteen years.’ Little 
girl: ‘Well, by that time we might find a 
house.”—London Opinion. 


They were going home from school. 
“Teacher said that that that that that girl 
used was superfluous.” ‘“Here’s the first 
pupil for my stammering school,” said the 
business man as he introduced himself.— 
Mass. Ag. Squib. 


Sunday-school teacher: “The lesson to- 
day will be from the Old Testament. Can 
any boy or girl tell me what people it 
was who read the handwriting on the 
wall?” Jamie: “I kmow, teacher—the 
Democrats.’—Life. 


‘Do trains start here for Virginia 
Water?” she inquired timidly of a passing 
porter. “Yes, missus,” he replied. “What 
time do you want to go?’ “When it’s 
convenient to the train,’ she answered 
with much politeness and a look of sur- 
prise at his question.”—London Post. 


Not long ago there appeared in a Western 
paper the following: “The gentleman who 
found™a pocketbook with money in Main 
Street is requested to forward it to the address 
of the loser, as he was recognized.”’ The 
next day there appeared in the same paper 
the response, which, although courteous, 
had an elusive air: ‘The recognized gentle- 
man who picked up a pocketbook in Main 
Street requests the loser to call at his house 
at a convenient date.’’—Harper’s Magazine. 


“You did me a favor ten years ago,” said 
the stranger, “ I have never forgotten 
it.” “Ah,” replied the good man, with a 
grateful expression on his face, ‘“‘and you 
have come back to repay me.” “Not 
exactly,” replied the stranger, ‘‘I’ve just got 
into town and need another favor, and I 
begs of you right away.’’—Detroit Free 

Tess. 


Fritz Leiber, the Shakespearean actor, was 
submitted to a long and trying interview 
not so long ago by a woman reporter, who 
finally wound up with this question: ‘‘ Don’t 
you think, Mr. Leiber, that if the immortal 
William were alive to-day he would be looked 
upon almost in the nature of a curiosity?” 
“Indeed he would,” answered the actor. 
“Just think of it! He’d be more than three 
hundred years old.”,—New York Evening Post. 


Dr. Frederick L. Bogan, chairman of 
the Boston School Committee, ain’t got 
no use for the expressions “it is me” 
and “he don’t,’ which Edward J. Tobin, 
Chicago school superintendent, said was 
all right for schoolteachers and pupils 
to use. “While I am on the School Com- 
mittee there ain’t going to be no such ex- 
pression as them,” said the Doc to a Sun- 
day Herald reporter. “Why ain’t they?” 
asked the Sunday Herald man. “Well,” 
said Doc Bogan, ‘‘ain’t Boston the Hub of 
the Unicorn? Being as that is so, I ain’t 
going to allow no such thing to happen 
here. That superintendent of schools 
should not of talked that way.” ‘Why do 
you suppose he done it?’ asked the re- 
porter. ‘“Oh,’’ said the Doc, “maybe that’s 
the way they learn them out in Chicago. 
But our method is entirely different. The 
classics are what we go by. You can’t put 
nothing like that over on we fellows here.” 
—Boston Herald. 
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SHALL PENSIONS BE 
REDUCED? 


$10,000 


in annual collections and gifts is needed this year; 
otherwise the ministers’ pensions must be reduced 
below three hundred dollars, 


WE ARE NOT YET RICH 


The Unitarian Campaign contribution adds less 
than $1,000 to the income available for pensions this 
year. It has not been held long enough to draw much 
interest. Five years must pass before we receive all 
our share. 


ASK YOUR CHURCH TO GIVE 


Send usual contributions, collections, society and 
personal gifts to Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 
54 Kenneth Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 


we will send you THE REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Evening service 
at 7.30. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson, 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning ser- 
vice at 11. Vesper service (all the seats free) at 4. 
Church school at 9.45 a.m. he church is open daily 
from 9 until 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister, Service at 10.30 a.m. Sun- 
day-schoo] at 9.45 4.m. This church is open daily from 
9to5. All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister.. Church service at 11 a.m. Subject, ‘The 
Soul’s Claim to Immortality.” Disciples School at 
9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11. Bible class at 10.15. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister. 
Service, 10.45 a.m. Choruschoir of male voices Sun- 
day, March 27, Easter, 10.45 a.m., Dr. Brown will 
preach. At 3.30 p.M., carol service, Prof. Clayton R. 
Bowen will preach. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Church school at 10 a.M., in Putnam’s Chapel. 
Morning service at 11 o’clock. Sunday, March 27, 
preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. Easter Service. Even- 
ing service at 7.30 in All Souls Church. Preacher, 
Rev. Miles Hanson. Subject, “‘Endless Life.” 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Morning service at 11. Church 
school, 945. Thompson Stone, organist and 
choir director. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. Hud- 
son will preach. Special Easter service and music. 
Mr. Malcolm Lang, Organist and Musical! Director. 
Church service at 11 a.m. Church school at 9.45. 
Kindergarten at 11. Cordial welcome to visitors, 
Take Dorchester Tunnel car to Andrew Square, then 
surface car to Meeting House Hill. 


FIRST PARISH IN QUINCY, gathered 1636, 
City Square. Rev. Fred Alban Weil, minister. 
Within this historic ‘Church of the Presidents” 
are the tombs of John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams. All Sele rtd invited to the Sunday 
morning service at 10.30, after which the church 
is open to visitors. Subway to Andrew Square 
and Neponset car, or South Station train. 
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THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects, 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 2 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 

PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL FOR THE 
MINISTRY provides thorough training, offerin 
about 125 courses in eight departments 0: 
study. Supplementary work at Pacifie School 
of Religion and University of California. Post- 
graduate study at University. Twelve weeks’ 
University summer session. Climate ideal for 
comfort and study the year. round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- — 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 15. For Register and 
further information address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D., 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 
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